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If you could follow Santa Claus on Christmas day you would 
find him slipping into one hundred thousand stockings one 
hundred thousand new subscript‘ons to 


COMFORT 


“Comrort” is the only paper on earth that carries good 
cheer into a million and a quarter homes, brings gladness to 





over six million readers, and pays the advertiser a good big profit. 
Cont acts for ’99 can now be placed through any reliable ad- 
vertising agent, or with 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. 
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ADVERTISING RUBBER 
GOOD 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. JOHN P. 
LYONS, ADVERTISING MANAGER OF 
THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COM- 
PANY, WHICH CONTROLS MOST OF 
THE RUBBER MADE AND SOLD IN 
THE WORLD TO-DAY. 


As a special favor to PRINTERS’ 
Ink I have succeeded in obtaining 
from the chief of the publicity depart- 
ment of the 
United States 
Rubber Company, 
which has a capi- 
tal of over $50,- 
000,000, the first 
information on 
the company’s ad- 
vertising that has 
ever been made 
public. Almost 
everybody in this 
country wears rub- 
bers, but probably 
very few, even in 
the advertising 
fraternity, have 
ever considered 
how rubbers are 
advertised. In his 
position as man- 
ager of publicity 
with the United 
States Rubber 
Company Mr. 
Lyons attends to 
the writing and 
placing of adver- 
tising for the following firms, which 
are all combined in one “Trust”: 
The American Rubber Company, of 
Cambridge, Mass.; L. Candee & Co., 
of New Haven, Conn.; the Woon- 
socket Rubber Company, of Rhode 
Island; the Wales Goodyear Rubber 
Company, of Naugatuck, Conn.; the 
Lycoming Rubber Company, of Will- 
iamsport, Pa; the Jersey Company, 
of New Brunswick, N. J., and the 
New Brunswick Rubber Company, of 
New Brunswick, N. J. When it is 


Mr. Joun 


P. Lyons. 


stated that each of these concerns, ex- 
cept the last named, turns out from 
25,000 to 40,000 pairs of rubber boots 
and shoes every working day of the 
year, the immensity of the business in 
the aggregate may be understood. 
Not for Americans only, but for peo- 
ple all over the globe these rubbers 
are made, and the foreign shipments 
alone are said to be something enor- 
mous every week. The vast plants 
are kept running night and day, for 
rubbers have to 
be “vulcaniged” 
during the night. 

Believing that 
the advertising 
manager of such 
a group of colos- 
sal enterprises 
must have an in- 
teresting story to 
tell, I called upon 
him at his offices, 
g to 15 Murray 
street, New York, 
and briefly stated 
my errand. ~ 

Mr. Lyons said, 
in reply to my 
questions : 

“ Our advertis- 
ing might prop- 
erly be divided 
into two heads— 
advertising to the 
trade and to the 
consumer. 

“ Our trade ad- 
vertising might 
also be divided into two—advertising 
to the jobber and to the retailer. 

“It is not necessary to do any 
great amount of advertising to get at 
the jobber. His number is somewhat 
limited, and he is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with our product, as all of our 
brands are old established, and many 
of them have been before the trade for 
fifty years. Of course the jobber is 
reached directly by the representa- 
tives of the selling department. How- 
ever, the jobber finds it pleasant to 
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have occasional remembrances from 
us. 

“ There ‘is one sort of advertising 
we do every spring that interests the 
jobber exceedingly. That is our an- 
nual issue of catalogues. The jobber 
is always anxious to know what we 
have to offer that is new in the way of 
styles and shapes, and particularly in 
the way of prices and discounts. 

“ When we come to the retailer, his 
number is legion. Of course the older 
retailers—like the jobbers—are thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the merits 
of our brands; but there are new re- 
tailers constantly coming on the scene. 

“Our advertising to the trade is 
chiefly of two characters—through the 
trade papers and by the distribution of 
lithograph work. The boot and shoe 
trade boasts of a number of excellent 
trade papers. They are enterprising 
and aggressive, and several of them 
have a very creditable circulation ; and 
I think I can safely say from my ex- 
perience that the boot and shoe trade 
papers are honest in their statement 
of circulation. We have a page in 
some of these papers and two pages 
in others. In this trade paper adver- 
tising, it is not my aim to make any 
startling revelations, or spring any 
dazzling novelties. _ 

“ Itis my purpose rather to keep con- 
stantly and pleasantly before the trade 
the various brands which we manu- 
facture. We make six or seven very 
well known brands of rubber boots 
and shoes. All are good, and we wish 
to push them all; but no one, how- 
ever, at the expense of the others.” 

“ You must find that a difficult mat- 
ter when advertising to the consumer.” 

“ Our advertising to the consumer is 
largely confined—where it mentions 
brands at all—to one or two particu- 
lar makes; but in the trade papers— 
the trade naturally being interested in 
our products sufficiently so as to be 
familiar with the various brands—we 
can advertise them side by side. Of 
course in this sort of parallel advertis- 
ing it would be unwise to eulogize on 
brand to the detriment of others. But 
every brand has its special strong 
point, and I take that and lay special 
emphasis upon it. For instance in the 
Woonsocket rubbers the boots have 
been particularly famous. So in ad- 
vertising Woonsocket goods I harp on 
the boots. The Candee Rubber Com- 


pany is the oldest rubber footwear 
company in the world (established in 





1842). It has also introduced many of 
the leading styles of rubber footwear. 
So when advertising the Candee Com- 
pany, I always speak of its age and its 
enterprise, and so on, bringing out the 
best points of each without disparage- 
ment to the others.” 

“Do you use reading notices in the 
trade papers ?” 

“ Not bald and unmitigated puffs, but 
legitimate items of information that | 
glean from the facts and from the sell- 
ing agents. Of course, they all serve 
to advertise our goods, and I consider 
this sort of advertising not only legiti- 
mate but valuable to the publication 
as well as to the advertiser.” 

“ Judging from the catalogues and 
lithograph work you put out, I should 
imagine that to be quite a large item in 
your advertising expenditure.” 

“In the printed matter which we 
send out our catalogues play the lead- 
ing part. We issue these inthe spring 
of the year in large quantities, getting 
out a separate illustrated catalogue, 
with an accompanying price list, not 
illustrated, for each of our different 
brands. In our catalogue work, I al- 
ways aim to give each catalogue a dis- 
tinctive and very artistic cover. I do 
not think a catalogue cover can be too 
handsome (I do not mean by this that 
it may not be too costlyj. A hand- 
some cover preserves many a Cata- 
logue. The text matter I keep as sim- 
ple as possible, confining it to photo- 
graphic illustrations of the goods, and 
to the briefest possible description, as 
I assume that men in the trade are no 
moreanxiousto wadethrough a padded 
catalogue than I am myself. In the 
size of the catalogue I also pay the 
trade the compliment of assuming that 
their desk room has some value, and J 
get out catalogues such as will go in 
any desk pigeon-hole, in the pocket, or 
fit in the ordinary 614 Government en- 
velope.” 

“T have noticed your larger litho- 
graphic work in various places. Also 
your photographic cards and calendars. 
Do you find them useful as advertise- 
ments ?” 

“Tn lithograph work, we have dis- 
tributed in the past two or three years 
a considerable quantity. I am a be- 
liever in good lithograph advertising. 
The strongest advertising argument is 
a good picture, provided the picture 
embodies in itself the idea you wish to 
inculcate. We havé issued banners, 
display cards for hanging on the shoe 
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store wall, small photograph cards and 
calendars. I am a great believer in 
calendars, provided they are hand- 
some. In nothing else does the prin- 
ciple of selection hold so true as in 
this matter of calendars. A poor cal- 
endar, an indifferent calendar, or even 
a fairly good calendar is very poor ad- 
vertising. It is bound to go in the 
basket to make way for the particu- 
larly handsome calendar which is sure 
‘o come along. But the particularly 
handsome calendar that gets the wall 
space and keeps it for the year is a 
very effective way of advertising.” 


ciable difference between best and 
worst.” 

“Some of your most effective litho- 
graph work was in the form of imita- 
tion photographs, if I mistake not, 
Mr. Lyons? _ I think I remember see- 
ing some at one of the Madison Square 
Garden exhibitions.” 

“Yes; one of the most popular 
pieces of lithograph work we have put 
out during the last few years was some 
small photograph cards, about cabinet 
size. We issued about forty different 
designs, showing all the possible 
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Only the rich can afford wet 
feet. They’re a costly luxury. 
\\ # They mean doctors, medicine, 
nurses,—all very expensive. 
Rubbers are prodigious money 
savers,—especiall 


phases of rubber wearing. For in. 
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CANDEE RUBBERS. 


They're made of the best rubber, and aré famous wearers— 
and famous lookers, too. Service and style—every Candee 
rubber boot and shoe has these two. The Candee Co. 
are the oldest rubber makers 

in the world. 

ANY SHOE STORE. 
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“ Do you originate the ideas for your 
calendars, Mr. Lyons, or do you pur- 
chase them outside ?” 

“In preparing our calendars we have 
always suggested the ideas ourselves 
and then consulted with the litho- 
grapher as to what particular artist 
would be most likely to bring out the 
idea most effectively. We have given 
the lithographer a sufficient number of 
printings, generally ten, to reproduce 
the artist’s work. I believe that the 
only lithography that pays 1s the best 
lithography, and as far as cost is con- 
cerned there is hardly an appre- 


stance, a man in fishing boots on the 
bank of a trouting stream, a lumber- 
man in lumbermen’s rubbers rafting 
his logs, children in rubber boots coast- 
ing, young women in gaiters out in the 
snow or in ashoe store being fitted 
out with rubbers. All these designs 
were photographed from life, and 
while they were lithographs they were 
so perfect in imitation of the original 
photograph that very tew people not 
in the printing business would suspect 
they were not originals: The first 
series was, as far as I know, the first 


that had been used in advertising in 
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just this form. Of course a good many 
advertisers had distributed photo- 
graphs‘in the form of pictures of pub- 
lic men, actresses and other interesting 
characters, but I don’t know of any 
photographs—real or imitation — of 
cabinet size, or thereabouts, in which 
advertising was embodied in the pho- 
tograph itself before we sent out our 
first series.” 

“Did you find that they were a suc- 
cess in your case?” 

“ Well, I gave them a very good test 
as to their popularity. I got up a 
series of six of them, using various 
bicycle scenes for the New Brunswick 
Rubber Company. At the time of the 
Cycle Show in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, in February, 1897, the New 
Brunswick Rubber Company placed 
upon its counters a pile of these cards. 
They went very rapidly. In order to 
see whether any of them were thrown 
away, the various people connected 
with the exhibit of this company went 
around the hall every night just before 
closing, looking for these cards. I did 
the same on one or two occasions. 
We found a great many expensive 
catalogues strewn about the floor, but 
of the 70,000 of these little photograph 
cards distributed during the four or 
five days of the show, only one sin- 
gle card was discovered on the floor. 

“All lithograph advertising should 
tell the story in the picture. If the 
picture of the lithograph is irrelevant, 
and the advertising is contained only 
in the reading on the margin of the 
picture, much of its force is lost.” 

“In your advertisements to the 
consumer, to the general public, what 
course do you pursue, Mr. Lyons ?” 

“Our advertising to the consumer 
is, of course, quite different from the 
advertising to the trade. To the trade 
we talk brands; to the consumer we 
do not have so muck to say about 
special brands as we do about rubbers. 

“In preparing advertising, the first 
step is to find out the strong points of 
your article,and then to make the 
most of those. The strong points of 
rubbers are health and economy. No- 
body wears rubbers for fun. There is 
no particular thrill of delight in having 
on a pair of rubbers. They are worn 
simply to keep the shoes and the feet 
dry. Everybody knows that colds, 
pneumonia and all those disagreeable 
things come very largely from wet feet. 
Doctors say so, and I have in one way 
and another got considerable expert 





testimony from well-known doctors to 
the effect that wearing rubbers is a 
marvelous preservative of health, and 
this testimony I use extensively. 

“Economy is also another strong 
point to be brought out in advertising 
rubbers. It makes no difference how 
much you pay for your shoes; they 
may cost twenty dollars per pair, but a 
few driving rain storms will ruin them. 
A seventy-five cent pair of rubbers will 
effect a marvelous saving in shoe 
leather in a year. Health and money 
saving are therefore the two strong 
points in advertising rubbers to the 
consumer.” 

“ You must have found it difficult at 
first to master all the details of your 
position, Mr. Lyons? It is no easy 
matter to sit down and write ads to 
the consumer, but I should imagine it 
to be a very hard matter to write ads 
to the jcbber and retailer—those who 
understood the technicalities of the 
business better than you did.” 

“But I did not commence writing 
while I was yet green,” replied Mr. 
Lyons. “Iam not one of those who 
think that the advertising writer should 
be very careful not to know too much 
about his subject. I think that he 
should know all he possibly can; that 
he should steep himself in his subject ; 
that he should soak in it, insaturate 
himself with it. The first thing I did 
on beginning to work for this com- 
pany was to visit several of the fac- 
tories and get the best idea I could of 
the methods of manufacturing rub- 
bers. I then talked with all the sell- 
ing men to get the most information 
I could on the methods of selling rub- 
bers. I then took myself to the Astor 
Library and got all the books on rub- 
ber manufacture, reading the ‘ Life of 
Goodyear,’ who was really the father 
of the whole rubber industry; and I 
next went to the office of the Judia 
Rubber World, and went over their 
files for the whole six years of their 
publication, and then I wrote 120 
pages of typewritten matter, embody- 
ing the information that I had collect- 
ed, and I keep these 120 pages always 
on tap and refer to them frequently.” 

“ You have issued a small booklet 
on the manufacture of rubbers, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Yes. The average American has 
an inquiring mind. He likes informa- 
tion if he can get it in pleasing and 
palatable form. One of the most 
popular pieces of advertising we put 
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out was a little 16-page pamphlet 
calied ‘How Rubbers are Made,’ by 
the American Rubber Company. It 
was a modest little book, but it was 
abundantly illustrated, and told briefly 
the story of rubber making, from the 
gathering of the sap in the Brazilian 
forests to the time when the varnished 
rubber was put on the retailer’s shelf 
for sale. It was an inexpensive book, 
but there was a great demand for it, 
because it contained, briefly put, a good 
deal of information out of the usual 
line.” 

“ Have you used anything in the 


way of advertising novelties, Mr. 
Lyons ?” 
“From time to time. One that 


took particularly well was a little pa- 
per-weight match safe, in the form of 
a metal boot, standing about three 
inches high, and enameled into a per- 
fect imitation of arubber boot. This 
boot stood on a silver plated base. 
The boot was just the height for 
matches, and the base was corrugated 
on the bottom for striking the match- 
es. The advertising was in the form 
of the trade-mark of the Woonsocket 
Rubber Company branded on the side, 
while around the base ran this legend : 
‘A match for you, but none for 
Woonsocket boots.’ It was a very 
useful piece of advertising, as it stood 
right on your desk, and kept your 
matches just where you always want 
them. We intended to get out only a 
few thousand of these, but the de- 
mand forced us ’way beyond our orig- 
inal intention, and when we stopped 
issuing them I fear that we made 
more enemies among those who did 
not get them than we had previously 
made friends among those who did.” 

“Have you any new advertising 
plans for the future, Mr. Lyons?” 

“ We have quite a number. We 
always keep eight or ten advertising 
plans ahead; but it is better to talk 
about what we have done in the past 
than about what we intend to do in 
the future, for in the first place the 
future is always an uncertain factor, 
and in the second place, an advertis- 
ing plan is a gcod deal like a photo- 
graph plate—it develops best when 
there is not too much light.” 

Joun S. Grey. 

Tue first American Newspap2r Directory, in 
1869, was the beginning of newspaper cata- 
logues, hand-books, annuals aad manuals. The 
last issue reports over 21,000 publications, of 
which but little more than one-fourth have an 
average circulation of 1,000.—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Dec. 17,1898, 


A GLIMMERING OF COMMON SENSE. 
We fail to see the enormity of an honest edi- 
torial recommendation of a good article or a 
reliable business firm. We are even inclined 
to believe that such suggestions would be, in 
many cases, of more practical value to the read- 
ers of newspapers than the discussions of theo- 
retical politics and personal abuse of prominent 
people. Considerable space is devcted to book 
and theatrical criticism, and the editor feels 
that it is quite within his province to advise his 
readers as to the most desirable books to buy 
or the most entertaining plays to attend. Why 
would it not be pene J legitimate for him te 
inform them concerning the best places to pur- 
chase clothing, as opportunity offered, or the 
shops where the largest and most toothsome 
hams were for sale? Infinitely more people 
wear clothes and eat ham than read books o1 
attend theaters. Seriously, to have a rather 
extreme illustration, there is no reason, in com- 
mon sense, why an editor who is firm in his 
own — purpose, should not use the 
columns of his paper for the greatest benefit of 
the greatest number of his readers. If he finds 
an article which he has used to his own satis- 
faction and advantage, or which he knows to be 
valuable for any specific purpose which is like- 
ly to meet the wants of his readers, there is no 
reason why he should not say so, fairly and 
honestly, and confer a benefit upon his readers 
by such utterance.— 7he Jou nalist. 
+++ 
TRADE-MARKS. 


No person can gain a right to use a trade- 
mark, except by being the first to use it, or by 
getting permission of the person who was the 
first. The original right arises wholly from 
priority of use. Registering the trade-mark 
does not strengthen his right, nor can it confer 
the right upon any person not previously en- 
titled to it. Registration simply furnishes the 
owner of a trade-mark with a convenient means 
of warning other people of his title, and with a 
new source of evidence if his claims are dis- 
puted. When he applies for registration his 
application must be accompanied by a written 
declaration to the effect that he has at the time 
“a right to the use of the trade-mark sought to 
be registered, and that no other person, firm or 
corporation has the right to such use, either in 
the identical form or in any such near resem- 
blance thereto as might be calculated to de- 
ceive.’’ If a person has registered a trade-mark, 
supposing that he had title to it by virtue of pri- 
ority of use, but afterwards discovers that he was 
mistaken in this supposition, his clear legal 
duty is to abandon the trade-mark. The real 
owner, he who was first to use the mark, need 
not make application anywhere in order to per- 
fect his title, but he may go into court and pre- 
vent any other person from using his mark 
upon the same kind of goods, whether the lat- 
ter has registered the trade-mark or not.— 
Haberdasher. 


THE JUNIOR PARTNER'S FIRST AD. 

The Senior Partner—I don’t like this ad. 

The Junior Partner—What is the matter 
with it? I thought it was excellent. 

The Senior Partner—It says that the sales of 
our unparalleied mineral water have increased 
so that we have been forced to double the out- 
put of our spring twice in five years.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 











An advertisement that carries conviction is a 
good advertisemer.t. It is a sign that it carries 
conviction when it brings orders to the estab- 
lishment for the article advertised. When an 
advertiser finds such an ad he should keep it as 
a model, and perhaps use it a second or third 
time in the course of his advertising season,— 
Agricultural Advertising. 
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THE RIGHT TO REFUSE IN- 
SERTI 





The Mail and Empire (Toronto) on 
Nov. 26th published the following 
question : 

If I offer an advertisement to the proprietors 
of a newspaper, and at the same time tender 
them full payment according to their advertised 
rates, can they refuse the advertisement? Is 
not their announcement of a day of publication 
and an advertising rate in reality a contract 
with the public, which places them in the same 
position legally as “‘ common carriers”? Can 
they refuse my advertisement, even under the 
plea of fear of libel ? 
and asked Mr. Edward Meek, a barris- 
ter of Toronto, to answer it, which he 
did in this manner: The proprietors 
of a newspaper are no more bound to 
receive and publish anything offered to 
them for publication, either for noth- 
ing or as an advertisement to be paid 
for, than a merchant is bound to sell 
his goods to any one who may wish to 
purchase them. Newspapers are the 
property of and under the control of 
their proprietors. Every inch of space 
in a paper may be regarded as so much 
property. The paper may be owned 
by a dry goods firm, and may be pub- 
lished specially to enable the firm to 
advertise’ and carry on its business— 
the publication of an advertisement of 
a rival firm would neutralize all the 
benefits of the newspaper to its owner. 
It may be the organ of some insur- 
ance company, and the advantages of 
its ownership would be lost if it were 
obliged to publish the advertisements 
of rival companies. It may be the ex- 
ponent of the views of some religious 
sect or society, and compulsion to 
publish the views of other denomina- 
tions or religious bodies would impair 
or destroy its usefulness to its own 
community. Or it may be the organ 
of a political party or the advocate of 
a particular policy, and the publication 
of antagonistic views might counter- 
act, or at least conflict with, its policy 
or interests or with the interests of its 
party or the success of its policy. For 
these reasons we are of opinion that 
newspaper proprietors may refuse to 
publish anything offered to them for 
publication. So far as we have been 
able to ascertain, there is no case re- 
ported where the point has come be- 
fore a court for adjudication or even 
for consideration, and.the text-bouks 

do not mention the matter. The 
“common law” does not impose any 
such duty on the proprietors of news- 
papers or other journals, and there is 
no “statute law” either in England or 





in this country imposing such an ob- 
ligation on them. See “ Fisher’s Law 
of the Press ” (1898). (2) There is no 
such thing in law as a “ contract with 
the public.” A legal and inforceable 
contract is a definite agreement made 
between two or more defined persons, 
companies or corporations. “The pub- 
lic” is an indefinite expression, mean- 
ing anybody and including everybody. 
Newspapers may publicly announce 
their advertising rates and their days 
of issue, but they do not thereby make 
a contract with the public or become 
legally obligated to publish any unob- 
jectionable matter that may be offered 
to them for publication. They are not 
in the same position as “ common car- 
riers,” and there are many reasons 
why they should not be, some of which 
have already been indicated. The 
duties of common carriers are ve 
simple. They have no contract wit 
the public; their liabilities do not rest 
upon “contract,” but upon the “ duty” 
which the lawhas fastened upon them 
of carrying unobjectionable persons or 
goods from place te place. It is a 
common law obligation, but in the 
case of railway companies, steamboat 
companies and other modern carriers, 
the duties, liabilities and obligations 
are now almost entirely regulated and 
controlled by the general or special 
statutes relating to such companies and 
carriers. (3) It is not only the right 
but the duty of newspapers to refuse 
libelous articles and advertisements in 
every case. 


ILLUSTRATED ‘“‘ PERSONAL.” 





* bw placed lady would like to meet elder. 


ly gentleman. 
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Copies of 


‘THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 


Were printed for Decem- 
ber, 1898, all subscribed or 
paid for, not returnable 
from newsdealers. After 
deducting all expirations 
we begin the new year 
(January number, 1899) with 


840,000 Copies 
(As a first edition ) 


The renewals still rapidly 
coming in will increase these 
figures before we stop printing. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“ DAS MORGEN JOURNAL.” 


N a recent meeting of the Sphinx 
Club, Mr. Phil A. Conne, advertising 
manager of the Siegel-Cooper Co., 
New York, mentioned an interesting 
experience. The facts related by Mr. 
Conne are as follows: “ Mr. Nathan 
S. Cohen, the publisher of Das Morgen 
Journal, the German edition of the 
Morning Journal, calied on me fre- 
quently, and towards the end of Oc- 
tober complained, claiming that I did 
not give him as much advertising as 
the circulation of his paper entitled 
him to. In his opinion many papers 
of inferior circulation were being rela- 
tively much more favored. Thereupon 
I inquired of him what circulation he 
claimed for Das Morgen Journal. His 
reply was that he was selling more pa- 
pers in Manhattan Borough than any 
other German daily, and that on Sun- 
days he was selling within a small per- 
centage of the sales of the Staats-Zeit- 
ung. I plainly told him that I could 
not believe him. 

“He promptly offered to assist me 
in verifying his statement and claims, 
and volunteered his willingness to as- 
sume the expenses of a search. 

“T thought his proposition was a 
bluff, but nevertheless took him at his 





word, and instituted an examinatior, | 


determining to make it a serious and 
thorough one. I eliminated the news 
companies entirely, and concluded to 
restrict my search—merely taking in 
Manhattan Island. I employed my 
own man, or rather men, and took the 
entire month of November for the 
search. My chief representative in 
the matter is an extremely clever fel- 
low, on whom I place great reliance, 
and who did his work thoroughly and 
conscientiously, covering the ground 
thoroughly with his aides. I used 
more than one man, so that no sus- 
picions should be roused, and so that 
it would appear that such inquiries 
were merely casual ones, or bent upon 
finding out for census purposes. You 
see my examination was entirely inde- 
pendent of Mr. Cohen, whose offer in 
the matter I did not accept. 

“My representatives took in every 
station, both uptown and downtown 
on every one of the elevated roads in 
the city, and then, starting downtown, 
they took in the entire city avenue by 
avenue and street by street. Every 
newsdealer and news-stand, and every 
druggist and stationer was called 


upon; in short, every handler of papers 
on the island. From these we ob- 
tained the number of German papers 
they individually sold and more espe- 
cially the number of Morgen Journals. 
In very few instances were we refused 
or misinformed. 

“ The result is very flattering to Mr. 
Cohen’s truthfulness. I traced within 
seven (7) percent of his claims. That 
is absolutely no deficiency, for these 
are certainly covered by the subscrip- 
tion lists and by the refusals to make 
statements which in spite of our ef- 
forts some dealers persisted in. I'll 
make an affidavit Mr. Cohen’s claims 
are correct.” ; 

Mr. Conne was asked to tell PRINT- 
ERS’ INK what the circulation of Das 
Morgen Journal is on Manhattan 
Island, but replied: 

“ Really you must excuse me.” 

ce i 
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HIGH COMMENDATION, 
a is well known that the Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agenc: 


ocate low rates for advertising. It seems to be “constitutional” 
—y advertising agents to try to cut publishers to the lowest sible 
notch, and Wacid Phe is this true = ae agency above mentioned.— 
The Med: World tladelphia, Pe 
We would like to place your 
advertising in daily papers. 
It is probable that we shall se- 
cure for you better service and more 


for the money than you are getting. 


We can only convince you of 
this by a trial. 

When you want a good adver- 
tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 
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SUBURBAN REALESTATE AD- 
VERTISING. 


he proportions which the advertis- 
ing of “ homes” for people of moder- 
ate means has assumed in recent years 
make it apparent that there is a great 
field in store for this branch of pub- 
_ licity. The desire to be a landowner, 
to pay taxes directly instead of indi- 
rectly, to be a big man in a little town 
instead of a little man in a big town, 
has been fostered by these announce- 
ments, which, it may be observed in 
passing, have been a potent fact in 
building up the suburbs of large cities. 
Without their aid, the attractiveness of 
living in the country, while practically 
in sight of all city conveniences, would 
never have occurred to thousands to 
whom it is now a matter of course. 

I think it is a mistake to dilate 
much in advertisements of this kind on 
the increased value of the property in 
future years. People who buy small 
building lots or plots are usually not 
speculators. Even if their hundred 
dollar lot should in a few years be 
worth twice as much, that fact would 
not make the owner very wealthy. 
Of course, it is an excellent point 
to state that owing to its near- 
ness to the city, to the rapid rate at 
which land is being taken up, to the 
fact that it lies in the line of certain 
contemplated improvements, its value 
is likely to increase. But to address 
the whole announcement to the specu- 
lative crowd is to miss the trade of a 
class out of which the advertiser is apt 
in the long run to make more money 
—a class which will pay its installments 
with promptitude and which will do, its 
best to make the whole section more 
valuable by going to live on it. 

Among the advantages which ap- 
peal strongly to the home-seeking class 
is nearness to the places where they 
work. A section that is too far away 
necessitates getting up too early in the 
morning and getting home too late at 
night. It also costs, or is apt to cost, 
too much mileage. This is a vital 
matte:. Even doubling his car fare 
looks like a serious thing to the work- 
ingman, and when it goes beyond this 
he finds himself unable to consider the 
matter. The absence of mosquitos 
and similar pests is often announced 
in advertisements of this kind, although 
it were probably best not to lead the 
mind in this direction. Reached by 
rail instead of ferry is by many lauded 
as an advantage, especially in the win- 


ter time. But the clinching argument 
is that you can pay for your land and 
your home by paying money monthly, 
in the same manner as you pay rent. 
This appeal has a potency all its own. 

The experience of advertisers in this 
line shows the great advertising value 
of popular Sunday newspapers in large 
cities. From the readers of these, 
which represent every-day, ordinary 
people, customers are recruited in large 
numbers. Booklets giving full par- 
ticulars, excursions giving one an op- 
portunity to view the beauties of 
which one reads—all add their aid, but 
it is the newspaper advertisement that 
usually sets the ball rolling with a mo- 
mentum that makes auxiliary methods 
useful perhaps, but not indispensable. 
— Fame. 





THOSE AYER SIGNS. 


The writer, ina run from Boston the other 
day, had his attention drawn to a large dis- 

lay sign, probably fifty or one hundred feet 
in length, with the cut-out figures, “‘ Twenty- 
one Miles to Lowell, Home of Ayer, Che 
Pectoral.” Very conspicuously displayed, 
and apparently in close proximity, but really 
topping the sign, was the life-size figure of a 
Western cowboy mounted on a galloping 
broncho, and -rustling for fair to reach the 
city of Lowell. Whew! the writer whistled, 
but that was a corking good sign, and while 
reflecting on its peculiar force, lo and behold. 
another: sign appeared in view —‘“‘ Eighteen 
Miles to Lowell,” just as startling, just as 
forceful. But the method of locomotion? A 
high-stepping tandem team drawing a modern 
up-to-date two-wheeler, and making time for 
Lowell at a fifteen-mile-an-hour gait. In the 
distance app da tr board, located 
immediately over a beautiful sheet of water, 
and there was one of our Spanish friends push- 
ing a gondola along and doing his best to cover 
the “‘ Seventeen Miles to Lowell.” which still 
stretched before the writer. The scene was so 
natural, the sign so well-placed, the limpid 
lake so attractive, that we could almost hear 
the strains from the guitar. As we whirled 
along we saw ‘‘ Old Rube ” mounted onan up- 
to-date bike, his whiskers at an angle of forty- 
five degrees in front of him, his hair blowin, 
unrestrained, daling for all he was worth 
to cover the ‘‘ Fifteen Miles to Lowell,’’ to get 
some of that ‘‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’’ e 
entire trip to Lowell was made interesting by 
the constant appearance of these mileage 
boards, each of them showing a different style 
of locomotion to the town that was our objective 
point, each sign an artistic triumph, a delight 
to the eye, and an object lesson in methods 
of locomotion.—A rt in A dvertising. 








Tue reputation of being “‘ the heaviest ad- 
vertiser in town” is now very generally ac- 
cepted by the public as indicating the posses- 
sion of large capital. This may not always be 
the case, but in estimating the financial condi- 
tion of a man the fact of his doing considerable 
advertising, and, necessarily, a considerable 
business, are universally regarded as points in 
his favor. This is only one of the many usual- 
ly unconsidered trifles that go to make liberal, 
well-planned advertising a profitable invest- 
ment.—Clement H. Congdon in Wilmington 
(Del.) Sun. 
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The New York Times : 


Character and volume f 
of circulation and adver- 
tising rates considered, 
is the best advertising 
proposition in the United 
Mates; 2 223% 





J 


The New York Times : 


ONE CENT. 


“*All the News That’s Fit to Print.’’ 
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ADVERTISING ESKAY’S AL- 
\, BUMENIZED FOOD. 


Having seen some attractive adver- 
tising of Eskay’s Food, a representa- 
tive of PRINTERS’ INK called at the 
office of the proprietors, Smith, Kline 
& French, wholesale druggists, of Arch 
street, Philadelphia, while in that city 
recently. He was referred to the fac- 
tory at Canal and Poplar streets, 
where he'found the advertising man- 
ager, Mr. Charles W. Havens. In 
answer to the question, how long the 
Food had been on the market, Mr. 
Havens said: 

“Tt was not our original intention to 


years ago, for it was not until March, 
1897, that we began aggressive work, 
and it would not be an exaggeration 
to state that the favorable reception 
accorded Eskay’s Food, as evidenced 
in constantly increasing sales, has ex- 
ceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. If the present rate of increase 
is maintained it is only a matter of a 
very short time before Eskay’s Food 
will become the leading food.” 
“When did you first commence to 
advertise the food, Mr. Havens ?” 
“Our first method of advertising 
Eskay’s was in connection with an- 
other department of our business 
which did considerable sampling and 





plage Es- house to 
kay’s Al- house dis- 
bumenized tributing. 
Food in its We later 
present used detail 
form upon men inier- 
the mark- viewing 
et. We in- physicians, 
tended calling 
making up their atten- 
a small tion to the 
quantity superior 
and dispos- merits of 
ing of it to the food 
our regular and leav- 
trade. We ing sam- 
did not or- ples and 
iginally ° suggestin g 
suppose clinical re- 
that this ports. Of 
branch o f course the 
the busi- drug trade 
ness would was not ne- 
ever as- glected, 
sume large and if you 
propor: will take 
tions. the trouble 

“How- en Ae ; om eee, 6tolCcdlook 
ever,inthe was, W. Havens, Advertising Manager Eskay’s Food. through 
course of ~* any of the 


time we became enthused over the re- 
markably satisfactory reports which 
came to us from physicians as to the 
favorable results obtained from the use 
of Eskay’s Albumenized Food as a food 
for infants, and also for adults suffering 
from the many forms of irritable stom- 
ach troubles, insomnia, convalescence 
and old age, and before we were con- 
scious of the fact we were offering the 
food to our own trade, which, as ‘you 
must know, is very extensive, in the 
four regular sizes you see to-day in 
drug stores. The prices of the various 
sizes remain the same as at first. 

“ All this occurred less than two 


leading drug journals of last year you 
will there note the special offer we 
made to the trade to supply them with 
samples and attractive advertising 
matter, and also to send samples to 
their physicians.” 

“ What results attended this method 
of advertising ?” 

“ The results of this advertising were 
just what we expected. Hundreds of 
druggists, ready for a new and superior 
food which they might recommend to 
their customers, with the confidence 
that it would do all that was claimed 
for it, and an drticle which they could 
sell at full prices, availed themselves 
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of this offer, and, as a consequence, 
Eskay’s Food became at once widely 
advertised and in great demand.. We 
made it an object to the druggist to 
interest himself, and he responded.” 

“ You advertised, I presume, in the 
medical journals ?” 

“Yes. Prior to this we contracted 
with a New York agency for half 
pages in several leading medical jour- 
nals with the view of bringing our food 
conspicuously to the attention of phys- 
icians, and under the impression that 
this particular agency would be of 
special value to us in the preparation 
of our advertising matter. Shortly 
after making this contract the agency 
was rent asunder by internal dissen- 
sions, and after considerable trouble 
and expense we were compelled to as- 
sume direct relations with the medical 
publications, which relationship we 
have sustained ever since to our mut- 
ual satisfaction, we believe.” 

“And you still prepare your own 
advertising matter, Mr. Havens ?” 

“Yes. We have at different times 
gone outside for the preparation of ad- 
vertising matter, but in every case the 
experiment has proved a failure, and 
for the last year and a half.all our copy 
has been. prepared in our own office. 
While we appreciate the value of ex- 
pert advice in such matters, it is diffi- 
cult to find any one in as intimate 
touch with the peculiarities of the 
business and filled to the brim with the 
possibilities of this food as we are our- 
selves, and for that reason perhaps we 
have preferred to write our own ad- 
vertisements.” 

“ [can readily understand your po- 
sition in this matter, Mr. Havens, par- 
ticularly as your advertising seems to 
have been aimed almost exclusively at 
the doctors and the druggists. Which 
did you most desire to convince ?” 

“ While Eskay’s Food has been and 
will be repeatedly and prominently 
brought to the attention of the retail 
druggists, we have, as a matter of fact, 
bent most of our energies in placing 
the food before physicians, realizing 
that the medical profession are the 
people, after all, wko prescribe foods 
and whose judgment is usually taken 
by the parents. They are the ones who 
will gladly recommend the Food which 
has given them the most satisfactory 
results in their practice wherever tested. 

“ For this reason we have done very 
little advertising, none worth speaking 
of, to thelaity. Not because we are not 
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in favor of this method of advertising 
—on the contrary we are firm believers 
in the power of good advertising—but 
for the reason above stated, that we 
expect soon to have every physician 
and trained nurse in the United States 


An “ Esxay Foon” Basy. 


so fully acquainted, from actual ex- 
perience, with the superior merits of 
Eskay’s Food, that they will naturally 
give it the preference because of its in- 
trinsic value.” 

“ What advertising have you done 
in what physicians term ‘lay’ publi- 
cations?” 

“ The only advertising we have done 
thus far on-Eskay’s Food has been a 
very limited use of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Saturday Evening Post, anda 
few scattering insertions in other mag- 
azines. If the further work with physi- 
cians, in contemplation next year, re- 
sults as favorably as we believe it will, 
this may be discontinued; if not, it 
may be increased. 

“We received more requests from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for samples than 
from all the others combined. In fact, 
we are still hearing from it, although 
our advertisement has not beeninserted 
since September. We have also used 
a few of the local religious-papers with 
very favorable results.” . 

“ What proof have you, Mr. Havens, 
that your advertising almost exclusive- 
ly to physicians and druggists is pro- 
ducing results?” 

“ Just how effective our work among 
physicians and druggists has been may 
be judged by the tenor of thousands 
of letters received from all parts of the 
country, and the ratio of increasing 
sales. In almost every mail we re- 
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ceive letters speaking of the gratifying 
results 1rom the use of Eskay’s Food, 
often in the most severe cases, and 
where all other foods have failed to 
give relief.” 

“Have you used any posters or 
street car signs as yet, or do you be- 
lieve in this kind of advertising ? ” 

“The matter of posters, and street 
car signs does not seem to us to be 
adapted to an article introduced large- 
ly through physicians. The only nov- 
elty in which we have invested was a 
handsome leather card and _prescrip- 
tion case for physicians. These we 
have handed to 25,000 physicians, and 
judging from the complimentary re- 
marks, their equal for beauty and utility 
has yet to make its appearance. They 
are a constant reminder of the food, 
and are much sought after.” 

“But have you not put out some 
advertising novelties to the general 
public?” 

“ By far the best advertisement has 
been our handsome photograph fold- 
ers, which have proved to be the great- 
est hit of the season. In fact, it is 
the only piece of advertising matter we 
have ever known druggists to ask for, 
and they do ask for these folders, for 
they are the most striking and effect- 
ive advertisement they can display— 
alike interesting to children and adults, 
and that reminds me of our motto, 
‘ Eskay’s Food Nourishes from Infancy 
to Old Age.’” 

“ Do you attribute the popularity of 
Eskay’s Food, achieved in such a 
short period, to any part of the adver- 
tising you have done?” 

“ We do not attribute the success 
of Eskay’s Food to any particular 
method of advertising, so much as to 
the fact that the Food itself possesses 
intrinsic value, and needs but a trial to 
convince the most skeptical that it 


will do all that we claim for it. The 
idea of combining egg-albumen with 
selected cereals was a happy thought, 
and has gone far toward solving the 
problem of artificial feeding.” 

JoHn C. GRAHAM. 





a os 
THE LOCAL PAPER’S HOLD. 

The attachment of subscribers to a well-con- 
ducted —— is fully confirmed by pub- 
lishers. So long as a paper pursues a just, 
honorable and judicious course, says the 
eae gee Vt., Reporter, meeting the wants 
of its « s in all pects, the ties 
of friendship between the subscriber and the 
paper are as hard to break up by an outside 
third party as the links which Bind. old friends 
in business or social life. Occasional defects 
and errors in a newspaper are overlooked by 
those who have become attached through its 
perusal for years. They sometimes become 
displeased with it on account of something 
which has slipped into its columns, and may 
stop taking it, but absence of the familiar sheet 
at their homes or offices for a few weeks be- 
comes a privation, and they conclude to take 
it again. No friendship on earth is more con- 
stant than that contracted by a reader for a 
journal that makes an honest and earnest effort 
to merit continued support. 

+o 

Men who make failures in business gener- 
ally make failures in advertising. It is the 
personal quality that counts.—Curtis Pudlisk- 
ing Company. 
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A store card which is one of the most effect- 
ive used to advertise fire-arms is the hanger of 
the J. Stevens Arms Co., a reproduction of 
which we give above. The card is simple in 
design and color, and protebiy attracts atten- 
tion for that reason. The effectiveness of the 
card is clearly shown when hung up where 
others of a more elaborate design are displayed. 
It makes a strong impression, and one which is 
likely to last.—A rt in Advertising. 
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Chicago, June 16, 1898. Ad 











‘ Every good word that has been said of me 
and my work I owe to the Little Schoolmaster. 
I have remarked to hundreds of merchants: 
“ An advertiser who is not a reader of PRINT- 
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rtiser.” 


Sam Davis, 
vg. Mgr. Kuh, Nathan & Fisher Co. 
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MR. ERAN KATZ—HIS 





In pursuance of the expressed de- 
sire of PRINTERS’ INK to learn a little 
about Pacific Coast advertising from 
some one who is recognized as an au- 
thority upon the subject, a representa- 
tive of the publication recently called 
on Mr. E. Katz, the special agent, at 
his offices in Temple Court, New 
York. The amenities were brief, for 
though Mr. Katz is urbane, he is also 
busy, and has learned through the ex- 
perience of life that “time is money.” 
Plunging into the matter at once, 
therefore, the PRINTERS’ INK repre- 
sentative said: 

“Mr. Katz, would you mind telling 
PRINTERS’ INK’s readers the facts in 
regard to advertising in the extreme 
West ?” 

“The empire west of the Rocky 
Mountains is scarcely appreciated here 
in the East. Few realize the impor- 
tance of the territory which includes 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. It is a 
domain rich in grain and fruit, as well 
as fairly represented in manufacturing 
interests. As regards mining interests 
throughout almost the entire section, 
these are too well known to require 
more than mere mention, the yield be- 
ing gold, silver, lead and copper. Yet, 
even though this be a fact,so immense 
have been and are their mineral re- 
sources that actually, despite all the 
digging and delving done, the surface 


has merely been scratched. To drop 
into the mining vernacular, ‘they 
haven’t even struck the lead.’ Wash- 
ington is incalculably rich in timber. 
It is safe to claim that when the whole 
country will have been developed, its 
richest section will be found to be that 


] west of the Rockies.” 


“What is the population of this 
section?” 

“ The large empire here referred to 
contains ‘five millions of people, and 


| as far as advertising is concerned, they 


have never been appealed to by large 
advertisers seeking a market for their 
wares, as the people of the East and 
South, and even Middle West, have 


} been. There are opportunities with- 


out end throughout this section for ar- 
ticles of merit—golden opportunities, 
to use an adjective descriptive of the 
character of the territory. You will 


i} notice that I do not refer to Klondike, 
| feeling that even if. this shall turn out 
j as well as the most sanguine antici- 


pate, the Pacific Coast is so rich even 
without it that I need not bring it into 
consideration.” 

“ What is the financial condition of 
the West to-day?” 

“Its five million population is to- 
day in better financial condition per 
capita than are the people of any other 
section of these United States.” 

“ Then you would advise 4 

“ Advertisers will make no mistake 
in covering that field more fully in the 
future than they havein the past. The 
people of that section have money to 
spend in the purchase of necessities, 
and even luxuries. They are being 
paid larger salaries and wages than 
people elsewhere, a fact beyond con- 
troversion.” 

“Strange that large general adver- 
tisers do not take advantage of this.” 

“ They are beginning to realize that 
there is a golconda there, which if 
properly harvested will produce golden 
results. You see I am trying to ring 
in the ‘gold’ proposition at every 

int.” 

“Which of the general advertisers 
are represented ?” 

“The Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, C. I. Hood & Co., The Centaur 
Co. and a few others. They have 
realized that the Coast is one of the 
most profitable sections of the States. 
I can say that the profits yielded them 
have been large—their advertising in- 
creasing their output and their ex- 
chequer. While I am on this phase I 
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wish to add that other advertisers 
have tried to cover this territory and 
failed, simply because they did not 
‘Beep everlastingly at it.’ The Syrup 
of Figs people, a Pacific Coast enter- 
prise, with branches now in New 
York and Louisville, Ky., also are an 
instance of what push, energy and 
good business tactics can accomplish 
in that section. They started with 
little or nothing about fifteen years 
ago. To-day they are one of the lead- 
ing proprietary medicine concerns, and 
I dare say that the bulk of their 
profits were acquired by their extensive 
advertising throughout the Coast.” 

“ What would you say concerning 
Western newspapers ?” 

“ The large Pacific Coast papers are, 
as a rule, ably conducted, and give 
large circulation in their respective sec- 
tions. The San Francisco papers par- 
ticularly are wide-awake and up to 
date in everything. The Stockton, 
Sacramento, Oakland, Fresno, San 
Jose and San Diego papers are far 
ahead in typography, as well as in 
news matters, of papers in cities of the 
same class in Eastern and Southern 
States. Then there is the Los Angeles 
Timés, the morning paper in that sec- 
tion. It prints a 12, 14 or 16-page 
paper daily, and on Sunday has printed 
as many as 40 pages. It carries a line 
of local and foreign business some 
New York dailies might be proud of. 
In typography and general make-up it 
stands second to none. There is also 
the Los Angeles Evening Express. 
Next to the 7#mes it is the most influ- 
ential paper of the section and covers 
the evening field thoroughly. Its pres- 
ent management is up to date, and its 
circulation is second largest of this re- 
gion. Besides these leaders, other im- 
portant papers are the Portland Ore- 
gonian and Evening Telegram, cover- 
ing a certain ground not otherwise to 
be covered, and such mediums as the 
Seattle Post-/ntelligencer and the Even- 
ing Times ; in Tacoma the Vews and 
the Ledger, and in Spokane the Spo- 
kane Spokesman and Evening Chron- 
icle, all of them of good circulation, 
prestige and influence. In Montana 
are the Anaconda Standard, the Butte 
Inter-Mountain and the Miner, and 
the Helena J/ndependent and Herald, 
Great Falls Leader and Tribune, 
Missoula Missoulian and Democrat, 
which cover their State very thor- 
oughly. In Utah we have the Salt 
e Herald (Democratic) and the 





Tribune (Republican), both morning 
papers. The /era/d is neutral on the 
question of Mormonism, while the 
Tribune has of late been outspoken 
against it. At Ogden we have the 
Standard, really the only paper in that 
city, covering the local field.” 

“How about outlying cities, towns 
and villages?” 

“There are, of course, many sec- 
tions in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming 
which can not be covered, unless you 
use the smaller dailies and weekly pub- 
lications in these States and Territo- 
ries. There are probably 260 smaller 
dailies whose circulation ranges from 
one to three thousand copies daily, 
which it will pay a judicious adver- 
tiser to use in connection with the 
larger mediums named. Of course it 
is absolutely necessary for the adver- 
tiser to be acquainted with these va- 
rious locals in order to place his an- 
nouncements intelligently. Otherwise 
he is bound to duplicate some of his 
work.” 

“Do not Sunday and weekly papers 
have a great vogue throughout the 
West ?” 

“T should describe that condition 
in this way. Of course all the papers 
mentioned are dailies, and are pub- 
lished six days of the week, but many 
are published on Sundays also. But 
besides there is a list of leading 
weekly newspapers published on the 
Coast. These are mostly county seat 
papers, and the list is known as the 
Pacific Coast Newspaper Union List. 
It consists of over three hundred—to 
be exact three hundred and fifteen 
home newspapers, published in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada and Arizona, and is 
divided into three branches. ‘The prin- 
cipal one, the San Francisco Union, con- 
sists of 136 home weeklies, with its 
offices and headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. The next branch, known as the 
Northern Pacific Newspaper Union, 
consists of 120 home weeklies, and its 
headquarters are at Portland, Oregon. 
The third list, called the Northern 
Newspaper Union, has headquarters 
at Spokane, and consists of about 60 
papers, all published in the North- 
west section. These lists cover terri- 
tory in that vast empire which can not 
be reached by any other mediums. Ad- 
vertisers will make, no mistake in in- 
cluding this excellent roster of home 
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weeklies in their estimates. I can 
name any number of prominent ad- 
vertisers who have used these lists for 
years, and always found them a profit- 
able investment. The Pacific Coast 
is a field in which there is plenty of 
money, products of every kind—grain, 
fruit, hops, raisins, wines — besides 
the large mining, lumber, fishing and 
manufacturing interests, second to 
none in the world, making it one of 
the most remunerative fields in the 
United States. This has always been 
acknowledged, but add .the fact that 
more money is spent per capita than 
anywhere else, that the people of the 
Coast are an intelligent and reading 
public, and you must couriade that the 


advertiser will make no mistake in 
considering this field when contem- 
plating an advertising investment.” 

J. W. SCHWARTZ. 


A COLONIAL NEWSPAPER. 


The Colonial Society of Pennsylvania some 
time ago announced its intention of repro- 
ducing the American Weekly Mercury, the 
first newspaper issued in America south of 
Boston, from its commencement in 1719 to its 
close in 1752. The Society has thus far issued 
a reprint Mg the first volume, an absolute fac- 
simile from the copy in a Philadelphia library, 
the only one known to exist.—Newsfaperdom, 


- 





IN GENERAL ADVERTISING. 


The way to get large returns from advertis- 
ing is to patronize the best journals of each 
class instead of taking all those of a single 
class.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Trafic. 





























The Best Linen Collar in Boston 
for the 7 Fs 
4-ply Linen Collars, 
a, 10c. each ; $1.20 the dozen. ~~ 
Cuffs, of same, 
vw 18c. the pair. 
[| en gs ho a 
BERNARD M. WOLF, 
“MY CLOTHIER,” 
Formerly called Mersadbusotts Clothing Os... 
WEYMOUTH, Corner Hanover and Portland Streets. ‘WAYLAND, 














A BOSTON CURIOSITY. 
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ADVERTISING THE HARNESS 
BUSINESS. 
\ By John K. Reynolds. 


In all my study of PRINTERS’ INK I 
do not remember seeing any plan sug- 
gested for advertising the retail har- 
ness business. So perhaps the rela- 
tion of a recent experience in that di- 
rection, while not adding greatly to the 
general fund of information, may bring 
out other instances that will be of 
benefit to merchants in that line. 

Incidentally, my story exemplifies 
the truth of the St. Paul man’s intima- 
tion that the hardest part of an adver- 
tising solicitor’s work in the. West is 
to convince the average merchant that 
advertising is a good thing. 

An acquaintance of mine had the 
largest and oldest harness store in a 
city of about 20,000 population. In 
the flush times he had done’ well, but 
of late years the business had been 
rather light and he was not making 
much more than a living. I noticed 
that he never advertised, and one day 
I saw a copy of PRINTERS’ INK in his 
waste baket. To me this seemed sac- 
rilege. I supposed, of course, it was 
an accident, but I was inclined to re- 
prove the carelessness that perm'tted 
it, for if there is anything I take bet- 
ter care of than my pocket-book it is 

' my weekly copy of that publication. 
So I fished this one out, and seeing it 
was a late number, asked : 

“Is this the way you place these on 
file after you read them ?” 

He: glanced at it carelessly and re- 
plied: “Oh, that; I don’t read it. 
What is it, anyway? Sort of an ad- 
vertising scheme, isn’t it ?” 

I was mildly horrified. So I went 
to work and explained the whole idea 
to him; picked out ready-made ads 
that he could alter to fit his business, 
showed him the editorials on retail 
advertising, etc. When I got through 
he said: “ Yes, I guess that’s all right 
for those who advertise, but you see I 
don’t. It doesn’t do any good to ad- 
vertise my business. If a man wants 
to buy a harness he’ll come in here 
because it’s the largest store; that is, 
if he isn’t a friend of one of the other 
fellows. If he is I couldn’t get him 
anyway.” And he smiled superior. 

When I found I could not change 
his opinions, I asked him to give me 
the copies of PRINTERS’ INK if he did 
not_want them, and he readily con- 
sented. So for-over a year I had the 





benefit of his copy of the Little 
Schoolmaster, which reached him 
through the courtesy of one of the 
local dailies. 

So much by way of prologue. Now, 
about six months ago this non-adver- 
tiser sold out, and felt greatly elated, 
as I learned afterwards, at the idea of 
getting away from “this dull town.” 
His successor was a clever-witted 
young man from another city, I told 
him I was ready to take his PRINt- 
ERS’ INK off his bands if he did not 
want it, and he said: “ All right, only 
I'd like to look it over first.” 

This was encouraging, so I sat down 
and we talked about advertising. His 
idea was that inasmuch as a harness 
stock contains nothing of interest to 
the women, it is useless to advertise 
it in the papers. That itis the women 
who read the papers, and do most of 
the buying, and that all advertise- 
ments which do not appeal to them 
are of little use. I did not agree with 
him, but spoke of other ways of ad- 
vertising. He said he had been think- 
ing about a handbill, but didn’t know 
exactly what he wanted to say. Just 
then it occurred to me that although I 
have written a good many ads for 
different lines, I don’t know much 
about the harness business, so I asked : 
“Well, what have you got to sell? 
Why should people come to you to 
buy instead of going somewhere else ?” 

I suspect he rather resented the 
question, or my manner of asking it, 
for he answered very promptly : 

“T’ve got the largest stock of har- 
nesses in the city and as good a har- 
ness maker as there is in the State. If 
aman can’t suit himself in the stock 
I can make him a harness that he will 
be proud of. Besides that, I have 
everything else in my line that any- 
body can possibly want; and we do 
repairing in first-class shape and do it 
promptly.” 

“ How about prices ?” 

“ The prices are all right. I will see 
to that. They will not complain about 
prices.” He was very much in earnest. 

I Jaughed and said: “ Well, my 
friend, there you are. That is what 
you want to say in the handbill.” 

“ Very well,” replied he, “ you fix it 
up and I’ll have some printed.” 

So I prepared copy for a sixteenth 
sheet and he had five thousand printed. 
About half were distributed in the 
business part of the city and placed in 
the farm-wagons and carriages on the 
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HOW ABOUT THAT HARNESS? 


Does it need repairing? | If so, 
bring it in and I will try to 
make it good as new. 


Or perhaps you need a new; 
one. I havea lotof them—a 
biglot. All kinds. Single and 
double. Heavy and light. 
Plain and fanc¢y. \They are 
worth looking at, and worth 
buying. All good. Cheap too, 
Cheap in price—not quality. 


A 6000 HORSE deserves A GOOD HARNESS! 


SADDLES in all grades of beauty 
and usefulness. Just to show samples of the 
different kinds takes a floor space of 20x30 
feet. The pricesare small. They don’ttake 
up much room. 

Also Whips, Robes, Blankets, Curry 
Combs, Brushes, Bridles, Bits—patent and 
otherwise. Stacks of all these. Ikeepin stock 
everything you would expect to fiad in a first 
class harness store, and a few things besides. 
for instance, GLOVES. 


> SOny s¢ 








GLOVES for team: 
GLOVES for Drivers, 
GLOVES for aaa, 
GLOVES. for Workers} 
GLOVES to fit your hands. 


Prices to suit your purse. 
Ask to see the aLoves, 


Come in, anyway, on see the largest store and largest stoc’, in this line, in thec city” 
I'm a stranger and I want to be taken in. 


WILL C. TOPPING 


(Successor to F. J. VILLA) : ; 
Hello Red 1304... 919 Sixth St.; San Diego; Cal. 


THE HANDBILL. 














street Saturdays. The rest were re- Not long after this a solicitor for 
served for one to be placed in each one of the county weeklies got after 
package that goes out of the store. him with an attractively low rate, and 
They were printed on yellow paper. he took a three-inch double column 
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space, using the handbill copy some- 
what condensed. Then he tried a 
two-inch ad in one of the evening 
dailies, changing once a week. I sub- 
mit one of them herewith: 


Seek 
No Further. 


Whatever is beat 
Whatever 1s fair in prices in 


HARNESS, SADDLES, WHIPS, 
ROBES and REPAIRING, 

ino get at the Leading Harness 

WILL C. TOPPING, 


< Successor to F J. Villa. 
Tel. ttad 1304, 919 Sixth st. 











In the meantime he had a number 
of wooden signs painted, black letters 
on white, and nailed on the fences 
along the roads running into town. 
They were about one foot by three, 
and the wording was different on each. 
Here is a sample: 





Ne Se ns Se Se SS ee eee 


FOR A GOOD, 4 


Saddle and Bridle 


vou Will C. Topping sour a 


4 Hello! 130i Red, 919 Sixth Street. 


—_ ae a 


te, 











POL POIT .# 


The pun attracted attention and 
brought in many customers who spoke 
of the signs. Others mentioned the ad 
in the weekly and the handbills, but he 
was not able to trace any results di- 
rectly to the daily until, at my sugges- 
tion, he began copying the fence signs 
in aone-inch single-colum space, chang- 
ing twice a week, always using the line: 

“You WILL C. TOPPING about 
it.” 

Since then a number of people have 
smilingly quoted the ad on entering the 
store to make a purchase. 

I believe it is as important for a 
merchant to take advantage of every 
opportunity to get his name favorably 
before the public as it is for an actress, 
and if the papers of his town are not 
essentially “ hide-bound ” they will oc- 
casionally print little items that while 
really legitimate local news, are at the 
same time the best sort of advertising. 
For instance, one day my friend the 
harness dealer called my attention toa 
plain-looking saddle, the price of which 
was $150. He had ordered it from Lon- 


‘don for a wealthy English customer. 
I immediately wrote a brief description 
of the article, with an account of the 
transaction, mentioning the heavy im- 
port duty, and of course the dealer’s 
name, and it was accepted as ar item 
of news by the paper of largest circu- 
lation. It drew quite a number of peo- 
ple to the store to see it. 

The business is increasing very sat- 
isfactorily, and the proprietor now sees 
that there is more than one way to ad- 
vertise the hatness business. He is 
also an enthusiastic student of PrinT- 
ERS’ INK. 


ee 
UNDERTAKER’S ADVERTISING ETHICS. 

While it is true that the undertaking profes- 
sion: has a constituent element of lahore 
that demands a certain degree of publicity, it 
has also an element that separates it from other 
vocations by giving an air of indelicacy and 
reproach to everything in connection with it 
that savors of notoriety. The funeral director. 
who aims to serve the public in a professional 
a, naturally desires to make known his 
particular fitness for such services as far as 
possible and open up the largest practical 
sphere for usefulness to those needing his min- 
istrations, and yet he is debarred by the peculiar 
circumstances that involve his profession from 
appearing to bid for public consideration, to a 
higher degree even than that which obtains in 
the legal and medical professions. ie can not 
consistently with the dignity and delicacy of 
his calling advertise himself and his business 
facilities, as is permissible in many other voca- 
tions and trades ; nor can he consistently enter 
into unseemly rivalry and competition. 

The question as to how far one may go in 
advertising himself as a funeral director has 
been a vexed one among conscientious and sen- 
sitive-minded people ae time immemorial, 
but experience and propriety have settled upon 
the simple form of announcement as the only 
means of bringing one’s name before the pub- 
lic in a becoming and dignified manner. Any- 
thing that has the appearance of immodesty 
and sensationalism, or is obtrusive and pre- 
sumptuous in its character, is esteemed ob- 
noxious and is looked upon as unprofessional. 

Now and then a funeral director so far for- 
pets the dignity of his calling that he sinks 

imself to the level of a street huckster and 
goes about in quest of business, insulting those 
engaged with him by claiming superiority and 
quoting prices and disparaging all who come 
into competition with him, and impairing the 
confidence which the public should fove in the 
honor of the profession. He who claims in 
newspapers, in circulars, on sign-boards or by 
word of mouth, to give as good service as an- 
other at a lower charge, when everything goes 
to indicate that he would palm off some worth- 
less thing upon his unsuspecting patrons, places 
a cheap estimate upon himself and sinks his 
own dignity in the eyes of those before whom 
he seeks to exalt himself.—7he Casket. 
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Tus sign adorns the window of a Nassau 
street establishment whose proprietor is better 
known for piety than for any sense of humor: 
Pure VERMONT MAPLE 
' Syrup 


MADE ON THE PREMISES 
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The San 


Francroo Gale 


A General Agent’s Opinion of 
its Worth to Advertisers. 














Cable Fretta, New York, Established 1886. 


GEORGE HASTINGS & CO. 

GENERAL ADVERTISING. 
Contractors for Advertising In Newspapers, Magazines, 
Weeklies, Monthlies, Cars, Billboards 
and Wall Spaces. 
(U.S. Agents for ‘‘ The 1900’’— Official Organ, Paris Exposition). 
Telephone No. 1416 Broad, 

42 and 44 Broad Street. 





NEw York, November 11, 1898. 
MR. DAVID ALLEN, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, S. F. CALL, 
188 WoRLD BUILDING, PARK Row, CITY. 


Dear Sir: Asan act of rightful recognition of good service, 
we desire to say to you that we have had excellent results so far from 
such advertising as we have placed in THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL, 
We find your rate low and the service excellent. We know of no 
paper on the Pacific Slope possessed of better drawing qualities or bet- 
ter value to the advertiser than THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 

The medium is an excellent one and we take pleasure in saying 
so, and you are at liberty to make any use of this statement which 
you may see fit. Yours truly, 

GEORGE HASTINGS & CO. 








W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 188 World Building, New York. 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
(for district west of Pittsburg). 
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WHAT THE OLD MAN SAID. 


“ No,” said the old man, “ I am not 
opposed to the trade journals, in their 
place. They have a certain sphere of 
usefulness, and I can conceive of times 
and occasions when I would advertise 
in them, but what I object to in the 
average trade journal is the polite wey 
in which it proceeds to hold up the ad- 
vertiser, whether he wants to be held 
up or not. I was at a convention not 
long ago where I had the dingest 
time you ever saw to keep a crowd of 
young fellows from pulling my leg 
good and hard. That isn’t the kind of 
advertising I want. I want to go after 
the people who buy, not the people 
who sell. I don’t intend to waste 
time and money and advertising space 
in trying to persuade the retailer to 
work up a trade for me—I’ve got to do 
it myself. And if I work up the trade, 
he’ll handle my goods all right enough. 
He can’t help himself. Let half a 
dozen farmers insist upon having a cer- 
tain thing, and the dealer is going to 
get it if there’s any way for him to get 
it. And the farmers will insist. They 
usually know what they want, and you 
can’t often work the substitution rack- 
et on them. You’ve heard the boys in 
your office argue about the merits of 





the bicycles they ride. Well, let me 
tell you that the boys aren’t in it with 
the farmers when it comes to arguing 
about machinery or implements, or 
breeds of stock, or poultry, or methods 
of work. And if you get a farmer on 
your side once, you’ve got him. He’s 
better than a paid agent for doing mis- 
sionary work, because he talks from 
honest conviction, and everybody 
knows it. It’s your business to con- 
vince the farmer—he’s the man you 
want to please. The retail dealer and 
jobber may have all sorts of theories 
about how a machine ought to be 
made and what it ought to do, but 
they’re on earth to sell what the peo- 
ple want—they’re not going to waste 
much time persuading a farmer against 
his will. We've got to do that. 

“ Why, there’s no need of arguing 
the point. Every implement manu- 
facturer in the country admits it. He 
gets out all sorts of catalogues and cir- 
culars, which he hopes the dealer will 
distribute among the farmers. He 
takes his machinery to fairs; he does 
everything possible to get up next to 
the farmer, excepting the one simple, 
easy thing of talking to him at his own 
fireside every week through the col- 
umns of the farm papers.”—A gricudt- 
ural Advertising. 








Mackin- 
toshes. 


All wool, box 





A NEW YORK CURIOSITY. 


All woo! cash- 
mere, bro- 


cade, knicker- 
bocker, tricot 
and serge; sin- 
gle oz double 
capes; market 
price $18, $12 
and $9: here 
$5.15, $3.75 


and 
$3.98. 
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The Only Medium 


IN SACRAMENTO 


used by many of the California Capi- 
tal’s most successful business men is 


THE EVENING BEE. | 








CORNER OF FIFTH & J STS. 


Saramenif. ‘Sept.25 Ma. 





Messrs James McClatchy & Co., 
Publishers THE EVENING BEE, 
sacramento,Cale 
Gentlemen? 

We take pleasure in stating that our advertising in THE BEE 
has always brought us good resultse We make the statement after years 
of experiences It is our opinion that Northern California and 
Nevada can not be thoroughly covered unless THE BEE is usede We,of 
course,endeavor to back our annountements by honest,intelligent, 
energetic store methods,but we are firmly convinced that the gratifying 
success of our business is largely due to our persistent use of the 
advertising colums of THE BEE = which is the only medium we employ in 
Sacramentoe , 

Very truly yours, 


YL, 





Over 2,000 families in Sacramento take no 
paper but THE BEE. 


A fact THE BEE stands ready to establish to the satisfaction of 
interested advertisers by means of its celebrated subscription block 
books. For rates, etc.. address 


E. Katz, Eastern.Agent, Temple Court, N. Y. 
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A MERCHANT’S STORY. 

Some Soeapeating ave te regard to the de- 
velo t of storekeeping are given in a mer- 
chant’s. autobiography, which recently ap- 
peared in the Sacramento Bee. We extract a 
portion of the article : 

One ing my loyer produced a circu- 
lar or “ dodger,” which had ne thrown into 
his front yard, advertising one of our fiercest 
competitors. i had 5,000 dodgers struck off 
and gave them to a man to distribute. I paid 
$16 for these, my first dodgers, and $10 for dis- 
tribution. About ten days afterward a woman 
came into the store and wanted us to cart awa’ 
a heap of old billheads _ called them), whic 
had ded dumped r her stoop, away on 
Seminary avenue, on the north side of the city. 
That’s the “‘ distribution ’” I paid for. Proba- 
bly many another has paid in the same way for 
that which he did not get, and blamed adver- 
tising for a lack of response, when really he 
had not even introduced himself to advertising. 

Competition meant very {low prices to the 
public when ourselves and our two competitors 
started in to freeze somebody out. It wasn’t 
clean busi , this freezing out, but it went in 
those days and, with modifications, it goes to- 
day. Competition opened our eyes to many 
internal defects in our mode of doing business. 
A solicitor for an evening paper often told us 
what others were doing, and in the end “‘ talked 
us into” putting in a small advertisement (five 
inches, double column, I think), every week 
night for a whole month. We really did not 
know why we should go in, but he gave us 
many reasons why we s ouldn’t stay out, and 
we wrote up enough copy to fill twice the space 
we had en , and without change ran that 
advertisement for the month. 

Looking back in the light of present knowl- 
edge, I am amazed to think that that advertise- 
ment really brought us tangible results. Our 
ideas of publicity were so crude and our entire 
store service so poor, our stock so disarranged, 
our deliveries so irre, r, that we were in a 
state of turmoil all the time. I heard we sold an 
entire kitchen outfit to a couple about to be mar- 
ried os result of seeing our advertisement), 
and I told the solicitor to continue the inser- 











.tion. “‘Would I change the copy?” Oh 


, Lhadn’t thought of that. I had advertised 
rdware before, so I made up an exclusive 
dress and lining announcement this time. 
It pulled trade. I = on changing copy and 
watching my stock. Every now and again our 
competitors advertised a line at cut prices, 
We met them and endeavored to give a better 
article at their price, and that policy won. 
Gradually we realized newspaper advertising 
wasn’t all. The public expected more of us. 
We had not pl with our eqn We 
were not then educated up to the fact that, 
while newspaper publicity introduces your 
oods and your prices to the buyer, the result 
Loonie upon the store service after the cus- 
tomer comes face to face with you. It causes 
a spasm of pain to me when I recall those days 
when everything was marked in cipher, and we 
dl —— customer as much as we sized it 
_ -). ) sae 
e itter experience that 
cy did not pay. Competition and publicity 
forced us into a channel in which we had to be 
more polished, and the conduct of our bus. 
ness had to be upon wider views to hold old 


and make new. We did away by degrees 
and deeper © 


trade 

with outside trims, put in 

windows, abolished spiffs and premiums, en- 
better help and paid better wages, 

opened at 8 and closed at 7, oS 

attention that everything was ma in plain 

figures, and fair, square and uniform courtesy 


all pa’ 
It didn’t come all at once, understand, but it 





came, and with the pbrenetion came a greater 
share of business, and; better still, the adver- 
tising brought a new element, which drove us 
out of the credit rut we had persisted in, and 
we, in our wisdom, turned our store into a 
strictly cash basis. We sold for cash, I say, 
and bought for spot cash. Discouraged dating 
and our discounting of bills often gave us a 
margin to whip our competitors with. 

en I recall all these facts I think that 
merchandising is getting to be more and more 
a science, and actual advertising is but in its 
infancy.— Dry Goods Economist. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 
The American Newspaper Directory con- 
cludes, with its December issue, the thirtieth 
— of publication, and George P. Rowell, its 
ounder, who has personally conducted it dur- 
ing the entire term, finds in the fact just cause 
for satisfaction. The first directory, in 1869, 
was the beginning of newspaper catalogues 
handbooks, annuals and manuals—a large and 
prolific genus, of which it is but just and fair to 
say, the —etert has always remained easily 
the first. Mr. Rowell has developed more 
a perhaps, than any man, the ques- 
tion of circulation of newspapers, having 
therefore made a greater number of errors in 
this important matter; but friends and foes 
have long since credited him with justice and 
impartiality. Mr. Rowell’s statement, that 
from the beginning no paper has ever been 
accordeda high rating on account of friendly 
considerations or patronage, or a lower one on 
account of ill temper or ill will is borne out 
by the facts; though in many cases it has been 
difficult to convince interested parties to the 
truth of the assertion. The last issue of the 
Directory reports over 21,000 publications in 
the United States and Canada, of which little 
more than one-fourth have an average circula- 
tion of 1,000.— Brooklyn Standard-Union, 
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Tue N. K. Farrsank Company issue a set 
of Fairy Calendars for 1899, containing excel- 
lent pictures of the heroes of the Spanish War, 
which are dainty enough to hang up almost 
anywhere in a home. 


The Crucible 
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Some Reasons why the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Is 

the 
Most 
Popular 
Home 
Daily 

of the 
North- 
west 


information as to 
rates, etc., will 
be furnished by 


R. A. CRAIG 


in Charge of 
Foreign 
Advertising 


41 TIMES BUILDING 
MEW YORK 


87 WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 








E MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 

was the first daily in the North- 

west to issue a Woman’s edition 
for the benefit of charity. 

It obtained a Municipal Holiday from 
the city council ; organized 10,000 school 
children into relays, and moved the first 
house built in Minneapolis four miles 
to Minnehaha Park. 

It rented Exposition Hall presidential 
election night ; gave the full returns and 
an entertainment, and divided $1,200 
between Old Ladies’ Home and News- 
boys’ Club. 

It donated its advertising columns of 
ana, / 1, 1897, to the Typographical 

nion for the benefit of unemployed 

rinters, from which was realized over 


1,000, 

lt has for four years conducted a 
Junior Department, giving prizes to 
scholars furnishing best essays or de- 
scriptive items. ver 2,000 MSS. are 
received monthly. 

It gave a Christmas Tree and Festival 
in Exposition Hall, December 25, 1897. 
Presents were given to over 5,000 
children. 

t origi d and ducted 27 Popu- 
lar Railroad and Steamer Excursions 
during bor and 1898, carrying over 11,000 
people without accident or delay. 

It is the only daily that gives yearly 
picnics and dinners to 500 Newsboys. 

Its Juniors raised money to buy en 
immense “ Uld Glory” for the flagstaff 
of the new Court House. The staff is 
the highest in America. ‘ Flag Raising 
Day" was Sept. 10, 1898, and 10,000 
school children paraded Minneapolis 
streets with the flag to the Court House, 
It was one of the n ost unique celebra- 
tions ever undertaken by a paper. 

It organized “The Journal’s News- 
boys’ Brass Band” of forty Newsboys, 
who play splendidly. 





ITS WOMAN'S 
PAGE Is 
UNEQUALED 
Its Sporting Page, Local News, East- 
ern News, Northwest Specials, all add 


to its ularity to give it the best and 
largest Circulation in the Northwest. 
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ADVERTISING FLOWERS. 


indulge in is usually limited' to small spaces, 
and to\certain seasons of the year. At Easter, 
on Decoration Day, at Christmas time, and in 
early spring and fall, a brief card—a mere men- 
tion that “‘we have flowers’’—represents the 
extent of most florists’ advertising output. 

It is, then, a welcome relief to note the 
steadily good advertisements of such progress- 
ive florists as Adam Sekenger, 6f Bangor;-Me. 
Mr. Sekenger is a young man—considerably 

ounger than the youmgens of his competitors— 
but he has learned early of the value of good 
and persistent advertising, and he knows 
to go about it in a way that pays. 

“ Talk about my advertising? Why, certain- 
ly,” Mr. Sekenger said to me a few days ago, 
in answer to my request for an interview. If 
there’s anything I can say about my methods 
that will help others in their publicity prob- 
ems I’d be only too glad to do so. 


‘ 

: are three-attractive form, last- 
ing flowers and harmonious 
color-effects. 1! make aspec- 
ialty of floral designs and am 
careful to haye’ them as_ ate, 

ssible. Only’ 
newly-cut flowers are used 
in. my designs, so their 
brightness and freshness re- 
main for a long time. Prices 
alway's. modeaate. 


Need decorative: work? I give 
rsonal attention to all orders for 
ecorating, und see that the work. 
is done ag it should ve. 
telephone, telegraph or 
mail orders, if more convenient. 


‘ ADAM SEKENCER, 
et ho? saa St: 


tractive as 


i 
Realise : 
i 
H 





- 





Sweet’ 
Drug Store. | 


“Yes, I’vea cape py ad in all, three of. the 
Bangor dailies,” Mr. Sekenger, continued, and 
if there was. another one, I’d be: in that, too. 
I believe in going into them all—liberally, but 
not extravagantly.” 

“Did you always use the same space you 
have now?” I asked.- + 

“No. When I did my first advertising, five 
years ago, I used only a two-inch ‘space. But 
I soon found it wasn’t big enough, and I 
doubled it.”’ 

7 Sometimes, of course, you use more 
space ? 

“ Oh, yes; always.at Easter and during the 
holidays. I believe in ‘ going it big’ then, and 
I think much of the heavy trade I get on those 
special occasions is due to my large ads., Take 
cuts and a good brisk story, and the combina- 
tion, so I find, is mighty attractive to flower 


buye 
a Then you believe in cuts?” 
“Most ‘assuredly I do, I think they aid 





‘greatly i in an ad’s ‘ pulling’ ability, and often- 
The newspaper advertisin ng that most florists times a cut will get attention where type alone 
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will not. L 
with the goods in hand. 
space are too precious to waste on cuts and 





beauty lies in the curious 
marking of the leaves and-in 
the- showy flowers. But 
without careful nursing, Be- 
gonias seldom attain rich 
growth and fullest beauty. 

My Begonias are all finely 
grown ; are well potted ; will 
thrive in any house if given 
ordinary care.” It’s a good 
time now to buy Begonias— 
while prices are low. 


fen Adam Sekenger, 
82 Newbury St 








Bren ct Sweets 39 Newbury St 


p P99OOOO6 00800000 


But I want my,cuts.to deal directly 
ime and newspaper 





"Want 
Palms 
or Ferns? 


It’s & good time now to get 


greenery forthehome. My Palms 

and Ferns are at their best these. 
days—perfect in growth and hand- 

some in appearance. They’re. of 

such varied sizes and so variously 

priced that every fancy and every 

pocketbook can find ‘satisfaction 

here. 


Order [anytime; I'll deliver 


promptly. 


ADAM SEKENGER, 








— 
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stories that have no direct connection with the 
article advertised.” 

“ But you do not use cuts in your regular 
week-to-week ads,’’ I ventured to remark. 

“ That is true, but it isn’t because I wouldn’t 
like to. I’ve been looking for a series of good 
floral cuts that were really good and yet small. 
A few days ago I saw just what I want, and I 
oma you’ll see my every-day ads ‘ornamented’ 
before long.” 

““Won’t a cut, even though a small one, 
crowd the matter in your four-inch ads?” 

“Tf it does, I’ll use more than four inches 
—five, six, seven, or whatever is needed to have 


HARDY 
VINES AND 
BUSHES. 


Clematis—oné of the most 
popular of all the flowering 
vines. 

Helianthus—with its- bright 
yellow flowers. 
Rudbeckia—e favorite among 
flower lovers; a bearer of 
showy yellow “blooms. 


T have.an excellent’ stock 
of these hardy .vines and 
bushes ,all ready ‘for “setting 
out.” Can fill all orders. 
promptly. 


ADAM. SEKENCGER, 
@ sranch at 
Sweet's 2 Newbury St. 

i. Swot . 32 Newbury 
SSERRERREREREEEEES 
the ad look well. I don’t like a crowded ad; 
it is too apt to suggest a crowded, congested 
state of affairs at the conservatories—and you 
know that’s not true of my place.” 

Mr. Sekenger has a branch store in the very 
heart of the city. Recently he had some ex- 
tensive remodeling done there, and had a mam- 


moth up-to-date refrigerator put in. I inquired 
how ths changes had influenced trade. 


“They’ve boomed it wonderfully,” Mr. 
Sekenger replied. ‘ Trade at the branch was 
never so brisk before. I had no idea that the 
renovation would lead so promptly to so much 
new business. Then, too, I’ve made frequént 
mention in my ads of my branch store, and I 
suppose more or less buyers have been in- 
fluenced in that way.” 

“Have you always believed in newspaper 
advertising ?”’ L inquired. : 

“Yes; from my earliest connection with 
floral work,’”’ Mr. Sekenger said. Thenrhe 
added, swinging around in his chair as I rose 
to go, “‘ I thoroughly believe you can sell any- 
thing you advertise these days, but you must 
advertise truthfully, and charge only a fair prive 
for the article that you offer.’ 

Frep H. Ciirrorp. 
>> 


ONE ON HOPKINSON. 


When F. Hopkinson. Smith was in Omaha 
not long ago, one of the well-known. social 
clubs of the city tendered him a banquet, and, 
naturally, called on him for a few remarks after 
dinner. In the course of his speech he quoted 
from the Rubaiyat the quatrain : 

A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A ing of wine, aloaf of bread, and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness— 

O wilderness were paradise enow. P 

After most of the guests.had gone home a 
wealthy pork packer approached the author.and 
asked him if the lines were from one of his own 
poems. ; 

“Oh, no,” answered Mr. Smith ; .“‘ they are 
from Omar Khayyam.” d 

“I guess you’re wrong,” was the reply; “I 
don’t pretend to know much about literature, 
but I’ll bet you there is no such paper as the 
Omaha Khayyam.”’--Brooklyn Eagle. 











ADVERTISING A STUDY. 


Many business men _ give too little attention 
to the preparation of the advertisement... Men 
who afe particular to employ the best salesmen 
to represent them will Ft up most comfmon- 
place advertisements an oy them in. papers 
that either do not reach their trade or have no 
prestige. An advertisement, to a certain ex- 
tent, answers the same purpose as a salesman. 
It should set forth to the dealer or consumer 
the merits of the article advertised. It should 
be attractive and forcible, just as 4 salesman 
should be able to gain the attention of a cus- 
tomer, It is a waste of money to pay high 
rates for advertising and then not prepare the 
ads that will be most effective. It js like pay- 
ing high prices for material and then not,put- 
ting it properly together or buying a stock of 
goods and then not trying to dispose of ti . 
—St, Loyis {Mo.) Farm Machinery. : 
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Chester, Pa., June 21, 1898. 
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The man who reads Printers’ INK will be taught how to buy 
advertising space, and that is one of the greatest problems which 
confronts the successful advertiser. 
they did not understand adwriting. Few people do. I tell them 
to read Prinrers’ InK.. They get the benefit of brains and ex- 
perience in PRINTERS’ INK that they could not get elsewhere for 
‘Jove or money."’ There are two things I greatly admire in 
PRINTERS’ INK: First, it tells the truth; second, it gives all the facts 
about advertising and is full of good business suggestions. 


Some advertisers have told me 


CHAS. R. LONG. 
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HAWAIIAN PAPERS. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Your i8gue of Dec. 14th contained the follow- 


ing: 
IN HAWAII. 

In the newly acquired territory of the 
Haw: Islands the Star, published in the 
olulu, appears to be 

definite informa- 
tion concerning its circulation is thus far at- 


long now have the entire field to itself. 

I spent some months in Honolulu less than 
a ago, trying to eke out an existence as an 
adwriter, and naturally came to know more or 
less about the publications of the islands. The 
daily papers stand as follows : 

The laily Pacific Commercial Advertiser, 
every morning except Sunday, by the Hawaiian 
Gazette Publishing Co., W. R. Farrington, edi- 
tor. Six columns wide and eight to twelve 
pages daily. Over three-fourths of any edition 

taken up with advertising. It has the largest 
circulation and the prestige. Was official pa- 
per during the provisional government and 
government printers, 

The Hawaiian Star, issued every evening, 
except Sunday, by the Hawaiian Star News- 
paper Association, Ed Towse, editor. Seven- 
column quarto. Very up-to-date paper. Virt- 
ually covers the evening field. 

Both of these papers use linotypes and fast 
flat-bed perfecting presses. 

The Daily Bulletin, issued every evening, 
except Sunday, by the Daily Bulletin Co., D. 
Logan, editor. A considerable paper and fast 


growing. 

The Jndepfendent, daily, evenings, except 
Sunday, a minor paper, goes to the natives. 

These papers all issue weeklies or semi- 
weeklies, 

Then there is a large following of trade and 
commercial papers, and illustrated monthlies 
and church papers, some thirty-five in all. 

The natives publish a number of papers, 
among them beirg : 

Ka Loea Kalaiaina. 

Ke Aloha Aina, 

The Kuokoa. 

Ka Makaainana. 

The Portaguese issue the following : 

A Uniao it Hi 27 

A Sentinella. 

The Chinese publications : 

The Hawaiian Chinese News, weekly. 

Chinese Times, weekly. 

The Japanese publications : 

Hinode Shinbun, semi-weekly. 

The Yamato, semi-weekly. 

The Volcano, daily. 

The merchants of Honolulu are not adver- 
tisers because it stimulates business, but to 
“help the papers along.”” It would seem so, 
for go per cent of the advertising stands by the 
year without change. There is little foreign 
advertising. 

The steamboat lines, banks, importers, pro- 
fessional men and all small businesses advertise. 

a Baking Powder, Annheuser-Busch 
and Hood’s have advertised for years. 

As only one or two Kanakas are in business, 
the native papers have but little advertising 
pa ge, not one-twentieth of their space be- 
ing taken by merchants. 

‘The Japanese and Chinese and Portuguese 
papers are so crowded with advertising that 
they generally print over the margin. 

Chinese are hustlers for business. They 
issue handbills in five or six different languages 
and distribute them ) renee = 

To give you an i of the ome rices at 
Honolulu the following items copie | es Yee 

han’s circular will convince you that the 








islands are a pretty cheap place to live in, and 
furthermore summer g are worn the year 
around. 

Brown cotton, 25 yards for $1. 

White cotton, 15 yards for $1. 

White bedspreads, size 10x4, honey comb, 


50 cents. 

Men’s black socks, roc. pair. 

Men’s black suits, coat, vest and pants. $4. 

Men’s blue soaps suits, made to order, $7.50. 

Men’s fine Fedora hats, $1.50. 

Men’s fine straw hats, 20c. 

The Chinese are great on outdoor display. 
The front of their places of business looks like 
the back yard on awash day. They are gen- 
erally their own sign writers. 

But I am digressing. I started to tell you of 
the papers. I want to emphasi:e that the pa- 
pers in Honolulu are read—every. word of 
them. It is only once in a week or ten days 
that papers are received from the States, and 
between those times the people crave for some- 
thing to read. J.B. M. 


a 
STRAIGHT AND POINTED. 
New York, Dec. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
You are always talking about straight-from- 
the-shoulder advertising. Is the following 


THE 
Millers 


AT THE 


Addison Mills 


have loaded the toes of their shoes (the 
Boss: Miller wears number 12s) ana are 
ready for the next Farmer who deliy "' 
erstuem Buckwheat loaded with gravel 
stonet, OR oe ee 

You do this to add a few cents to 
your paltry pelf. You seek to deliver 
your grain after dark so that your ras- 
cality will not be discovered. © J 
; You are willing that the miller 
shonid lose his trade and get the curses 
of his patrons. Whatcare you? — 

If. you cannot get an honest living 
from your farms, enlist. Enlist in a 
campaign of yellow fever, typhoid, 
ismall-pox or the itch, that you may the 
sooner get your just deserts. 
* The streets of Purgatory ought to be 
‘paved with fine sharp stones on which 
just such rascals as you should be 

oomed to travel with, bare feet, 
through all eternity. : 

You are a disgrace to the community 
in which you live. Ns 

to are . damn to your em pa eas: 
a damage to your many honest neigh- 
bors and cause them to be watched 
moje closelythan they eserve. ey 
ought to ostracize you, drive you out 
of their neighborhood. 

You.-are worse than the thief who 
steals your trousersin the night. | 

Keep away from us or come with 
your pantalvons well padded. 

A word.to the wise is sufficient. 


} JOSIAH CURTIS. 
Dee. 8, 188. Addison Mills. 


straight enough to suit your ideas? It is from 
the Advertiser, Addison, N. Y., issue, 
8th, Hersert L. Baker. 
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San FranciscoBulletin 


is issued 


Every Evening 
and 
Sunday Morning. 


Its circulatio 
¢é GUARANTEED 
Advertisers * Gua A mee Company. 


and 


The Daily 
Average during 
1898 has been 


34,610 


A Home and Family Newspaper. 





NONE BETTER. 





FEW AS GOOD. 








Further information MR. F. K. MISCH, 
from Potter Building, New York. 




















~ TO RELIEVE DR. MUNYON. 

Tue R. T. Bootn Company, 

General Offices and Laboratory. 
Truaca, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1808. 

Editor af Gouna INK: 

lama yery interested reader of your weekly 
ese poe on ‘advettising, Printers’ Ink, and 
now that you have the interests of the general 
advertiser very mich at heart. I notice by the 
inclosed ad that our friend, Prof. Munyon, ad- 
vertises himself as one of the victims of catarrh. 








CATARRH VICTIMS 


Could you not recommend some good cure for 
him to use? I am an old friend of his, and am 
afraid that he might take offense if I offered 
him Hyomei. We are quite sure this prepara- 
tion would cure him, and think perhaps a word 
from a disinterested party might induce him to 
try it. Very truly yours, B. P. Coorrr, 
Manager. 


FROM A LOCAL EDITOR WITH BRAINS. 
Anna, Ill., Dec. 16, 1898. 
Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co.: 
May I say a word in behalf of my friend, the 
Little Schoolmaster ? 

y experience with Printers’ Ix is that it 
stimulates me in my newspaper work. It makes 
a publisher prepare his work with moré care. 
It causes him to issue a better paper and there- 
by brings returns in circulation and advertising 
that are not to be compared with the price one 








pays for a year’s subscription to the little book.- 
t 


olds in check’ the publishers who desire to 
impress the public with a circulation rating to 
which they are not entitled, and. assists pub- 
lishers who are willing to give an honest state- 
ment to the-American Newspaper Directory. I 
like PrinTERs’ Inx‘because it is chock full of 
the kind of matter a country editor or pub- 
lisher especially needs. I have learned that if 
a publisher is honest with Printers’ Ink or 
the American Newspapér Directory, he will 
receive fair and impartial tréatment*from the 
publishers of both of those publications. 

Epvcar A. Davie, 
Managing Editor The Tadk, Anna, Ill, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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é ETHICAL. 
Office of 
“Tue Mepicar FortNiGHTLY.” 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 13, 1898. 
Publishers Printers’ Ink: 

We notice that an effort is being made, on 
the part of your friends in the newspaper busi- 
‘hess, to pF me Congress to reimburse you for 
$25 ,ooo overpaid postage.. We wish to!add our 
i t to this t,as in our esti- 
mation it is an act of simple justice. It is out- 
rageous for the Department to retain the money 
paid in, pending the settlement of the case. 
We may not always agree with your editor re- 
garding medical advertising and politics, but 
we enjoy reading your magazine, and believe 
that any one engaged in journalistic work or 
advertising is a ‘‘ back number ” if he does not 
read Printers’ Ink. If we can be of any as- 
sistance to you in securing a refund of postage, 
as above, please be kind enough to command 
us. Yours very truly, 

Tue ForTNIGHTLY Press Company, 
opkins. 


a 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S AVOCATION. 
Office of 
“Harmony News,” D. Gacen, Publisher 
Harmony, Minn., Dec. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Provided my school of scientific advertising 
idea proves a winner and I establish my rooms 
convenient to Printers’ INK headquarters, 
will you give my class a half-hour’s talk each 
day on such subjects as you may choose rela- 
tive to the line of work ? 

How long will it take us to get out a funda- 
mental principle advertising text book ? 

Will you please comment on my idea as you 
understand it and outline a policy? 

Will you draw the by-laws and constitution 
of the school? Yourstruly, Dan GaGen. 


_—~+or___—_——_ 
APPRECIATED IN MAINE. 
Boston, Dec. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Recently I was returning from Maine, and 
fell into conversation witha prosperous mer- 
‘chant of the northern part of that State. Ad- 
vertising came up for discussion, and I at first 
was a little surprised to find the gentleman well 
versed on the topic. He displayed several sam- 
ple ads he had run in the local papers, which 
were indeed clever. ‘Why,’ he began, ‘‘ do 
you know I get my ideas from Printers’ Ink? 
And while the old lady (of course, meaning his 
wife) reads the Bible, [ get pointers on the 
Gospel of Advertising from the Little School- 
master,” Geo, W. Butt. 





——— +o 
Printers’ Ink leads the world in advertis- 
ing ideas.— Engraver and Electrotyper. 
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of the advertising for the firm. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., May 12, 1898. 


PDD PED D POP GG wh 


I was’a salesman in a store ina small town. Finally I took hold 


tisements I followed the instructions of my ‘‘ Little Schoolmaster,” 
PRINTERS’ INK. Then a position was offered me on a daily paper, 
which I accepted. A year ago the position of advertising manager 
for Ehrich Bros. was proffered me; I filled the place until recently, 
when I went to Joseph H. Bauland & Co., of Brooklyn, in a similar 
capacity. I am doing very well, and it is all due to lessons I 
learned from my ‘‘ Little Schoo!master.” 


In placing and writing my adver- 


JOSEPH E. BAER, 
Adv. Mgr. J. H. Bauland Co, 
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VERY GOOD, BUT TOO DEAR. 
“ Tue PiymoutH Free Press.” } 
Piymouth, Mass., Dec. 16, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We firmly believe that advertising in the 
country weekly, which goes into homes where 
the daily is seldom seen, and which is read and 
re-read for its local news, does pay. .We be- 
lieve that certain large firms through the coun- 
try which advertise with us, and with which we 
deal’ direct, believe so, too. I am willing to 
allow, though, that the country publisher must 
look for his most profitable patronage to the 
home advertiser, Frank H. Perkins. 


phiiansiaci stig tha ct 
BILLBOARD AND STREET CAR PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 
West Superior, Wis., Dec. 16, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Can .you give me the addresses of the best 
papers devoted to billboard advertising and to 


street car advertising? Fraternally, 
C. A. MARSHALL, 


Biltboard A dvertising, Cincinnati, and the 
Billposter-Display Advertising, New York, 
are devoted to billboard advertising. Street 
car advertising is not represented by any paper. 
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IT IS NOT USUAL TO INDEX AN ENCY- 
€LOPEDIA. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y.; Dec: 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As one of the readers of the Little School- 
master, I wish to make a suggestion. Would 
it not be an advantage to issue semi-annually an 
index to the various articles published? any 
other magazines carry out such a plan, and the 
index is generally. of great Value,especially when 

icatl 


the pub or is’bound into volumes. I think 

the scheme is practicable and would be of ad- 

vantage. A. W. Erickson. 
al 


THE COUPONS WERE GOOD. 
“* New York JourNnAL,” 
W.R. Hearst. 
New York, Dec. 16, 1898. 
Publishers of Printers’ INK: 

I inclose two coupons, which I presume are 
still good. If they are not, send me a bill. I 
have not received Printers’ Ink for two or 
three years and am now going to try to make 
up by reading two copies—one at home and 
one at the office. Very truly yours, 

J. M. Parmer, Business Manager. 








Tue secret of profitable advertising is to be 
liberal in the patronage of the best journals,— 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Traffic. 


WHO CREATED THE DEMAND? 

Under this heading Scott & Bowne thus ad- 
dress druggists in the drug journals: 

Perhaps. you were in the drug. business 
twenty-five years ago. If so, how much cod 
liver oil did you sell? Not very much, did 
you? Why? Because there was no demand. 

The disagreeable odor and taste of the plain 
oil, the disturbance of digestion this produced, 
and the general unsatisfactory results obtained 
made its sale extremely limited. 

About this time we introduced our Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil with hypophosphites to. the 
medical profession. Physicians saw its super- 
ior advantages at once and prescribed’it exten- 
sively. And we are happy to say this has con- 
tinued ever since. 

Here was a preparation of cod-liver oil, 
practically without odor or taste, partly di- 
gested, quickly assimilated, and indorsed by 
the best men in the medical fraternity. , Results 
were satisfactory. Patients recovered., And 
cod-liver oil began to be talked about. 

We made its merits known. The sales rap- 
idly increased. 

The demand for plain cod-liver oil, home- 
made emulsions, ready-made emulsions, and all 
preparations of cod-liver oil of every kind 
whatsoever, is largely due to our éfforts, be- 
cause we have made “ cod-liver oil’? famous 
the world over. 

Physicians first prescribed cod-liver oil ex- 
tensively when made acquainted with our emul- 
sion. The public first consented*to take it in 
the form of Scott’s Emulsion. Manufacturers 
first thought they would engage in its produc- 
tion after seeing Scott’s Emulsion. And, if 
you have a preparation of your own;-you sell it 
to-day largely because we ‘have made this: re- 
markable remedy popular with both the pro- 
fession and the public. 

Therefore, we believe we have done some- 
thing toward contributing to your success. We 
believe we have created a demand -for goods 
you keep in stock. 

Js it not fair, then, that when.a bottle of 
Scott’s Emulsion is called for you should give 
your customer Scott’s Emulsion? 

We will send the customer to you.. Give 
him what he asks for. That is all we ask. 


THE advertiser ought t> know what he is 
paying for, or he ought, in justice to himself, 
to refuse to do business with publishers whose 
circulation ratings are unknown.—7he Ja/dk, 
Anna, Jil. 

“* Now that you’ve got your dog again,’’ said 
the rough looking man, pocketing the reward, 
“ you might ask me if I wouldn’t like some~ 
thing to drink.” ‘You forget, sir,” sternly 
replied the owner of the animal, “‘ that I said 
in my advertisement, ‘no questions asked,’ ”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 





It Is a Stimulant to Advertisers. 
| have been a student of PRINTERS’ INK 


for years. 


It is a wonderful stimulant 


to half-hearted advertisers. 


STUART S.’ GRAVES, 
Of Graves. & Co., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Jan. 21, 1898. 
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NOTES. 


An American edition of Pearson’s Maga- 
—— be issued, beginning with March. It 
will ba, sold at eight cents a copy. 

Art the annual meeting of the Agricultural 

e at Chicago, Nov. 30th, a resolu- 
tion was adopted to limit the free notices of 
advertisers to ten percent of the amount of the 
advertisement after April 1st next. 


Mr. J. J. Grssons, late of the Canadian Ad- 
vertising Agency, Toronto, has severed his 
connection with that agency to accept the posi- 
tion of Eastern representative for the Toronto 
News. Mr. Gibbons’ offices are at 245 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Tue American Newspaper Directory, pub- 
lished by George P. Rowell & Co., New York, 
is one of the most useful books to business 
men and those i din the busi end 
of newspaperdom. To the general advertiser 
this book is yy * indispensable.—Hart- 
Jord (Conn.) Post, Dec. 14, 1898. 

A BICYCLE repair shop on Eighth avenue 
makes use of a war relic as a window advertise- 
ment. It is a Springfield rifle, and attached to 
it is the following card :.‘‘ This gun was used 
by a member of the Seventy-first throughout 
the war, and it punctured several + paniards. 
Punctures repaired here.”"—Mew York Sun. 


Tue American Newspaper Directory has 
become a standard in the matter of information 
to advertisers. It is issued quarterly, and the 
present number is the last of 1898, the thirtieth 
year. The value of the circulation ratings in 
this volume is apparent to any one interested 
in advertising ; the story told is full of detail 
that is not to be found elsewhere. The book 
is apprecjated by advertisers, who find it a 
ready encyclopedia of newspaper information. 
—Hartford (Conn.) Times, Dec. 10, 1898. 

Tue December issue of the American News- 
paper Directory for 1898 is the concluding 
volume of the thirtieth year of its publication. 
The American aa Directory has ap- 
peared regularly for thirty years under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. Geo. P. Rowell, who 
is still its publisher. It is prepared on a plan 
much akin to that pursued by the mercantile 
agencies in reporting business credit, and dur- 
ing its entire existence has been published with 
—— care. ‘The present volume seems to 

as near perfection as it can be made. Im- 
provements may be made upon the present edi- 
tion, but it seems hardly probable.—S?#. Louis 
Star, Dec. 13, 1898. 

Tue Wanamaker store, New York, has a 

rfectly equipped schoolroom, in charge of a 
iormer teacher in the city schools, where the 
youthful cash boys employed by the estab- 





lishment are instructed in the common branches 
—reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic. From 
8 to 10 o'clock sey eee | about thirty-five 
of the one hundred boys employed in the store 
are sent to the schoolroom on the sixth floor. 
The classes are so arranged that each boy goes 
to school twice a week. The idea was suggest- 
ed by the superintendent of the store, who 
found that he was unable to promote some of 
the older cash boys, who merited advancement, 
owing to their deficiencies in the common 
branches.— National A dvertiser. 


One of the recent ideas of B. B. Rich, the 
energetic cigar dealer of Portland, Ore., is the 
piving away of tiny playing cards to advertise 

is business. This is done as follows: With 
every ten-cent purchase is given one card, with 
every fifty-cent purchase five cards, and so on, 
each of these installments — sealed in an 
—— ; for the return of a full and complete 
deck of cards a premium of $5 is given, subse- 
quent decks from the same individual redeemed 
at $1; fifty odd cards of any type bring twenty- 
five cents premium, thus making a complete re- 
bate for all. The $5 is special to interest cus- 
tomers in the matter, and Mr. Rich states that 
after getting one or two cards the consumer, 
with few exceptions, appears to get interested 
and wants to complete a deck.— 7 odacco. 
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CURES 
ROTA RULES 
q SES, BURNS, &c. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent to any ~ Te 
by prepaid express on receipt of 25c¢ per 
bottle. THE FALMETTO PHARMACY, 


Arents. Charleston. S 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two iimesor more 
without d y, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in oue week in advance. 
WANTS. 

CTS. a line for 50,000 proven. WOM. 
25 WORK, Athens, Ga. aba = 


W "Pika EA PERSE NY 











Philadelphia, Feb. 24, 1898. 





Three years ago I was behind the counter in a dry 
goods store in Altoona, Pa. 
tian’s assistant at Wanamaker’s. Have gained most all 
the knowledge of advertising from constant reading of 


PRINTERS’ INK and practical work from its suggestions. 


XXXXXXXXEX xxxx po eeeeees 


XXXX) LEXI 


To-day | am Mr. Chris- 





W. R. HorTcukin. 
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PEerEct ne cuts, | col., $1; , 100. 
per in. mane ENURAVING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Wy sarees B person, yerson who can influence ad- 
vertising i: 


magazine 
please address SCONFIDEN' TIAL ,” Printere’ Ink. 


\W AXTED—Case of bad hea health thes Bt” P-A'N'S 
Chemical: Co. pat ee York ter T2 AA and 
1,000 testimonials. 


W ANTED—Case of bad hes bee bee health that R'1-P-A‘N’8 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimoniais. 


FiiNictor, wants post printer, local: poe’ land yr 44 or per 


a. r, wants io 8 or we 


Age 
Cc. oD - Bee B' married, y. 


Grau wanted—Uncancelled U. 8. — 
tr ht ata discoun 
Any uanti rite or call. CHAN. WEIL & 
#-—; rsand Brok ers, 421 Broadway, N. Y. 


\y Bee ENTHALER Linotype machinist-opera- 
. tor of six years’ will in: two 
or three machines in Paper rand do compo- 
sition on contract. “THO: *THOROU H,” Printers’ Ink. 


ARMS! Farms! "9850 buy 65-a ave tne, goed 
Fas yy poaly ¢ Renm Sows. | "Send 


10 cents ents in am 
and list of forme. CRABTREE'S FAKM AGEN 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


W E want — 4 order der specialties, ies, mailable ones 
preferred. Answers must be accom: panied 
by sample, circular and price in lots of one, five, 
ten and twenty-five thousand. EMPIRE 'SPE- 
CIALTY CO., 36 South 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


wae. established snontt monthly magazine Ay 4 
enced advertising 10 
sanding in the businesd and Faw wa *s un- 


questioned. Only men with these pttne por mw j 


need apply. State 


W want 


ANT 
HIGH-GRADE 
CAN WE GET YOURS! 

50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates. 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
ae by [ie pr ‘ 
$ I " 5 lines 17.50 a 5 inches 

150 “ 6l)ines 21.00 “ 6Ginches 
1.75 “ “inch 24.50 “ half col. 
3.50 “ iinch 49.00 “ onecol. 
1050 “ ian 196,00 “ 1 page 
Oniy first-class matter accepted. Parties with 
out good cial rating must send cach with 
¥ its must not be over 23-16 inches wide. 
Cong Soran Ww reach us by the 25th of 
previous n adv. that will pay anywhere 
petl paw in WOMAN'S WORK. Athens Ga. 
SUPPLIES. 
V*trinters Ro 
Rollers, 


‘HIS P aren i printed with ink manufact- 
ie ed by the W.p, WILSON PRINTING INK 
Oo., L't’d. 10 Spreece St., New York. Special prices 
to eash buyers. 
FOR SALE. 
» BLS 'S 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens,Ga. Ga. 


FoR SALE—Ten R'I'P-A‘N'S for 5 cents at drug- 
One gives relief. 


LARS? Goss printing pres 
WM. E. MANN, , Norfolk, 


tig te once ce, used, oe EE 
Stock Cul Warehouse, 202 Ca Clark Ph, eae 


OR SALE—Trade journal, in its Ln me 


press fos for sale. Address 





salary d 
Address “ RECOKD,” .” care Pr Printers’ Ink. 
NE of the best advertising oe in the U. 


8S. will open a cy in Chicago. 
Jan. 15th, and Sebad roams S encinahvets a 
few more first-c! repress of known circu- 


lation. He will - effective representation and 
con rol ft high e business. Ad- 
dress “ H. A. R.,” care Herald, Butler, I 


W ANT P-Superistendent in printing depart 
ment of well establish: me OF Pe print. 


ing and engra 
itt be up 0 to date point of of LK. £6. 
to handle advan 


have antagepunly. 
.. ae for man "with mualifica- 

tions and ambitions. Address “ »” care 

Printers’ Ink. . 


O you want to buya paying monthly fam: 
Itural paper in the Teor town ie 





isfactory reasons for selling. Address “ sUc- 
CES,” care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


bu er assumes no obligations 
yond ive ad and su ntracts. Reason for eel 

: Publisher has other interests. Can be 
cured on buyer’s own terms, if taken at once. 
SN. U.S," P.O. Box #118, NY. City. 


#6 SALY—-Whole or le or half interest in 
There's’ ($10,000. iponee rag be- 
's @ year 
hind it. 10.000 a yea sourted Ds t 
} a unless you have on mean 
business. Address “ B. z.,” —- 


pa a | UTFITS, with new or second hand 


t 
Buffalo, Pitsburg, Cleveland ad, Ginn ) 
St. Loui ro Y sinvinco, bos 





J. C.,” Box 261, Waukesha, W: 
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H I have been a constant reader of Printers’ INK for the 
last three or four years. It gives a business man more for 
his money than any periodical I know of. It has often 
saved me the price of my subscription. I take about a 
dozen trade papers, and if I were compelled to drop any 
from the list, PRINTERS’ INK would be the last one to go 


if it were double the price. 
Wooster, O., March 28, 1898. 


xx 


L. D. CRAIGHEAD, 
Advg. Mgr. Craighead & Co. 











ADDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 


ARMERS, new, 20 M, Dick mailer, by States, 
cheap. MARKET kEPORTER, Atlanta, Ga. 


*‘LASSFIED ADDRESSES—Agents, invalids, 
( 
t ete. Authenticity guaranteed. State 
class, Cf and secure pas hg F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York, 


MM‘ ILLIONS for advertising expended annually 

by ‘members of the Association of Proprie- 

ry ievictee List of 145 names by return mail, 
a W. S. KOCH, 943 8th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A= FOR SALE—200,000 a Names 
ived from June, 1897, to une, 1898 ; 
20,00 orders for a remedy to J Superfuons 
ait;.22,000 Subscription List of a weekly; 27,000 
cont ‘and Plant buyers. All received in answer 
toads. Box 164 4, Madison ee Branch, N. Y. 





MAILING M- MACHINES. 


en MAILER ($20 ($20 net), most exact, m: 
ost easily worked. For sale’ at ‘al 
branches AMBRICAN 'YPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
—_+or—_——_ 





PRINTERS 
Tz ; you are a believer in = ee that makes a 


it, it wi)l pa: pay ro uu to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St , N.Y. City. 


E FFECTIVENESS considered, our type is much 
4 —e than any other.’ We give better 

quality, t make no extra charge for ose 

aay. Ww dl buy even the second best when 

best ae: no acre? AMERICAN Tyre 

FO UNDE COMPANY. Branches in all the 

principal! cities. Dra vthing fot the Printer. 





—_———~+oo 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOS for business and professional men. Cat. 
free. O. L. PIT'IS SHOE CO., Columbus, O. 


y INDOW anti-frost prevents windows sree. 
ing. Simple, effective. Sample mailed. 
large size,¢1. J. MKib.17¢ W Main St Jackson, milieh 


y E free siaves of bee morphine, chloral, 
cocaine and cigarettes. Your friend, rel- 
in four weeks. 
ed 15 years. Address PRIVATE SANA- 
TORIUM, Marysville, Ohio. 


A DVESTEERS whose cijentineses are con- 

siderable but who lack a perfect system of 
checking a and bills, lose —< 
which can be mved ya method. For partic- 
ye address WTON, 156 Broadway, New 
ork. 


ONSUMPTION Say: cured without 
/ change of climate. This is a strong state- 
ment, but aote Taby iy. true. Dr. J. Warren Walk- 
lets ana ha Antiseptic Inhalation 

Treatment Pri do it. Used for ten years in pri- 


| 
Fe 
dae 
sSa3! 
7 
a8% 
3 
“4 
+8 5 
ae 
& 
2 
E 


reduce the fever, nei ge 4 the couvh, stop the night 

sweats, incre! e appetite, increase the 

weight im me wodigunten and ass oe a and 

isease. Tablets by mail $2 a jar. 

eos treatment on 7 lication to 

EDWAWD HORDER, Bus. Megr., Madison 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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p) ADVERTISING NOVELTIES, 


N®o0" novelties. Bond 2c. stamp to CLASP 
Co., Buchanan, Mich 


re sample mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM, BILL FILE CO., Wt. Wayne, Ind. 


OMBINATION bill bcoks bring business. Sim- 
ple, cheap. sample free. Box 484, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


TS. tape le Clipping Bureau supe’ spate an 


h-class desk advert ing. Soe 
ples mmf ah ten cents. GEO. c AKER, 
Albany, New York. 
M‘4hr! for newspaper offices doing job rint- 
Not expensive but wee © ness. 
ee vcard colenons made and sold by COUR- 
1ER . CO., Rochester, N. H. 


KS the purpose of inviting announcements 
f Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser. 4 lines will be in- 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 


50 ADS, 50 conte. Text, designs, colors _t to 15 

= ae A ake and the he know moe adver- 

tis cost not . e copy mp, an 

a6 per. aroen ia. in, W. RIGHT, Electric Printer, 
‘alo, N.Y. 





a 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


Yj omars WORE, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 

W O%AN'S WORK, £000 proven, % ets. « line. 

W owas WORK, Athens, Ga., 2% cts. a line 
‘en. 


for 50,000 prov 
MERICAN Ona Knoxville, ay lyr. $1, 
A “including 40-word ad. Disp” ibe. ag. Une. 





40 oaes.' 5 ‘eo 26 cents. wi small 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000, 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 8c 
line. Cire’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sample free. 
R EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
circulation. Linotype composition. Send 
for rates. 
AX*Y person advertixing in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 or more is entitleu to 
receive the paper for one year. 


ae: CASCADE i .wonte good adver- 
irculati 





tisers for 1899. Ci on 1,800 among the 
best class of site in Iowa, + a county of 70,000, 
Address P10) Cascade, Iow: 





\ABSOND ALE, Pa. The Anthracite Pub. Co., 

st. 1894, c hanged to svening I paper, sworn 

aoedation ,000. Special offer to advertisers 
and agents, contracts ts ending July. 


a3 seven- cttective becat of the etrenties done 
masse bo a ‘ective because it is placed in 
aoant nd a hat give no nore than one- 
eighth of the: fy that might be had by piscing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
— the right es = it = the 
right_ papers, your adve ng Ww y. 
mdence solicited. Address THE GEO. 2 
OWE. ADVE RTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New York. 








advocate the best interests of 


published in this country. 


Easton, Md., Dec. 8, 1897. 


XXXII EISELE X XIII) TIT) 


For a number of years past I have been a constant 
reader of Printers’ INK, and I have always found it to 


among advertisers is greater than that of a//similar mediums 
T am confident that many ad- 
vertisers are wholly guided by its teachings. 

B. E. WHITMAN, 


News-Editor of the Easton (Md.) ** Star-Democrat.” 


To-day it is 
brighter than ever, and I venture to say that its influence 





the advertiser. 
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“NEWSPAPER © METALS. 3 


ONEST e “stereo and lin metals. 
H°rw. BLATOHFORD & 0O., Chicago, 


oeniipmansee 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


GtsEnorrre outfits Kiso up; new method ; 
w ST ag eevee. iso cheap — making 
rocess; no - stamp. 


e 
. KAHRS, 240 East am, + York. 





NEWSPAPER BUSINESS NESS BROKER. 


] AILY, weekly, monthly trade papers for sale. 
E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
a. 
e 





pD™*, 150 Nassau St. 

J onEs. 101 World Bidg., N. Y. 

e 

T=... » aa ”.er's Primer, 5c. Box 391, Des 


F it’s “ a see HOLBROOK, 24-26 
Murray St., N. Y. 


p4 medicine pullers. ARTHUR E. 
SWETT, 23 Hamilton Ave., Chicago. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
3 624 Temple Court, New York. Write. 


'}‘ HE only waeee ot exclusively medical and 
dru rug ‘adve Advice or samples free, 
ULYSSES G. MANN G, South Bend, Ind. 


Se ND $2 and your “manuscript for 8-page book- 

K at. I wil ipeors it. ite terse, strong 

J. SCH riz, — Temple Court, 
"bidienen ase 


a originator and Tesiener of Scribner's 
Magazine covers is prepared to serve a few 

more first-class customers. Address M.8. WOOD, 

~~ Neaey Lithograph Co., 409 Pearl St., New 
ork, 


N Fa aes Munsey’'s, sey's, Cosmopolitan and Re- 

view of Reviews Cae will find examples of my 

full) pees sud and half tr zine ads for the 7 
kinson ittsburg Stogies” 

CHARLES AUS" TIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bid., N. 


M ERCHANTS and others who ay their “ 


vertising matter pre’ 
style and calculated to pu 


aran 
ion of “goods 


ple ad, any size. 
, 23 Hamilton 


and prices, ARTH 
Ave., Chicag 


ecmieisiite XXXXXX XXXXX xx 


5 
2 


o SW: 


The Comfort ad on the second page of 
X PRINTERS’ _ — Saad ‘by me and 
¢ drawn in m 


bd bd! 
Lal 


for Advert 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


XXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXX 
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f Writing, twetrating Miieas. ST ensid and. X 
rtisers. x 

x 

x 

x 


J OBNSTON attends to cate 


businese— 
1 he. sb 
can get up ab sec apr — or 


other man in the hy for it the fin- 
ished job. It is done under 7 Pa 

sup ion. I am x" ays ondeck myself, No 
matter what you may want, write m about it. 
Send yeur > on @ pone’ fe ‘or a copy of 
my large we. J mUn. Manage: 


Printers’ Mak Pre Press, 10 10 Spruce St., ee . Cit; yt 

W 2, MAKE ! TYPE that a attr acts and sots the 
‘ashions in fypograp lection ex- 

ceeds in extent the com el te poe of 

type foundries here and in hu: rege. Our 

are so superior that all the worl is our et. 

Name a success intype and almost invariably we 


are the originato the managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. Y., Phila., Balto., Buf- 


falo, Pittsburg, a Sa, beh Frien Bore: 


Yo ees 


Hl 
o8 


era ney hdelaide.” » AMERICAN 
()888888888888808 0000000 0006000 

000000000000000 0000000 0000900 
$8 1 GLADLY oond a eampies of my work “00 


OO and ‘booklets explain my meth- 0O 
oo ofa, ote, to At. men who ask for.0O 
OO them. 4 00 
0o CHAS. F. JONES, * 00 
OO Writer and Illustrator of Advertising.” 00 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjects. »00 
00 Suite 101, World panne, 00 
eco New York, U.8.A 0o 
0000060 00000 Oo 

0000000000) 100006000 
0000000 CO000000000 CO00800 
CRCULaES The prepesetion of circulars is 

Dn —as 


ta many a business 
attests. I have written many and-6olic- 
it further work in this line. 
CATALOGUES. To undertake the writing, ipus- 
tratin, ing and supervision of ra lsalb oo 
ae number of catalogues is 


lici 
ADS ver. trade pe omy best actent and dailies 


vecuive attention. 
pa. or "or made to order cu on. teal. 


na ar ht and ‘herd hness 
paotG ay tee booklets show the 


My experience = me useful to the able 


tiser wal ate 
J. AX GUS MACDONALD, 
World Bui ding, - - New York. 





——_—__+o>——_ 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. * 


LASSIFIED addresses, doctors, lawyers, gilt- 

/ edge commercial bonuses, eto.” all warranted 
ee late. For en oes CLEMENT & 
CLEMENT, Montreal, Can. < 


pions + <a , 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EST collection \-tone & line cuts in U. 8. 
Catalogue l0c. SPATULA PUB. CO., Boston. 

SENIOR & CO., .. Wood E pnerarene, & 10Spruce 

« St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 





field. 
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PRINTERS’ INK is the pioneer paper in the country in its chosen *- 
It is published by Geo. P. Rowell, who, for over a generation, * 
has published the American Newspaper Directory, the standard au--?: 
thority on newspaper circulation in the United States. The success of 
PRINTERS’ INK has been phenomenal. 





« 


It has truly filled a long felt 


- 


want. It gave printers, publishers and advertisers a class of information 
which was nowhere else available to them. Every subject of interest to 
them was treated with the utmost frankness, yet with such manifest ? * 
intelligence, such knowledge of local conditions and close appreciation of . 
the existing facts that it has become a genuine authority.in itsown field, . 
—Denver (Col) Evening Post, De. 1.3; 1898. © 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


erececeseceecce 


Street Car 


Which road gives the best value for \ 
the money expended in advertising? bs fs 


The Brooklyn “ L.” 


Why? 
Many veasons! Best service, most 
passengers, biggest display. 











How much a month? 


Cheap! 297 cars, $100 a month fora 
card tn all. 


What size card ? 
16 by 24 enches. 


Bigger than the ordinary kind? 
Ad great deal—others are 11 by 21 only. 


How are they displayed? 


In curved vacks—attractive, neat, 
forcible. d 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
WOU STTIWH EC Hew 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


COOOOOCOOOOOO 


Catechism. 
dun. 


Many advertisers there ? 

Yes—dozens of the cream of the 
country. 

Profitable ? 


Very big vesults at a small cost. 
Greatest advertising on earth. 


@. 





© 





Who else says so? 
Those who use it—they like tt—stick 
to tt and advise others to use tt. 


Do the cars go over the bridge ? 

They do—and it makes the advertising 
twice as effective. 

Then there’s an advance ? 


No—fprice is the same although the 
value 1s doubled. 


Any other particulars ? 
Yes—but get them by mail. There are 
too many good points to give them all 
} in this one advertisement. 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


> «6 en Sledge ea Fact- ¢ 
‘The Louisville 
i ae NY 


a 





a 








WS 
WHICH 


PRINTERS’ INK 
the Louisville Courier: 


’*S even more, for th 
York. It has hot t 
While it enjoys—p' 


reputation for sparing no « 
alone in a field of itsejwn, 
of enormous circulation. ° 


Dail 


Is regarded by bott. ‘ubli 
among intelligent and Well. 
Outside of Louisville 






States of Indiana, Illimpis, 
It is a newspaper of distinctive jcha 
importance that its editorials are quéted 
Its editor, Henry Watterson, is h fig 
It is, in every respect, a reprejent: 
recognized by general advertisers as } me 
We can tell you more about it if’ you 


» The Louisville: 


“omoage.” ‘The S. C. Beckwith s 
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Better Than a Ton of Talk.” 


Courier-Journa 


4S THE PIVOT ON 
ICH THE WHOLE SOUTH 
SWINGS. 


RS’ INK SAYS: ‘What the New York Herald used to be to New York, 
> Courier-Journal is to-day to the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’ 








nore, for the COURIER-JOURNAL is more to Louisville to-day than the HERALD is to New 
It has not to contend with the formidable rivalry that confronts the New YorK HERALD. 
 enjoys—proportionately—the same influence and prestige among the people—the same 
paring, no expense, no effort, no labor, when the news is to be gained, it stands quite 
of its¢.jwn, while the big metropolitan daily has to contend with many journalistic giants 
culation. THE COURIER-JOURNAL, 


Daily, Weekly and Sunday 


boti. ‘Public and advertisers as the only newspaper in the city with a solid circulation 
nt and Wwell-to-do people. 

Louisville the CoURIER-JOURNAL has a large and rapidly increasing circulation in the 
a, Illimpis, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. 
inctive \character—one of the few whose opinions are considered to be of such national 
are qudted all over the country. 
son, is p figure of national importance. 
1 reprejjentative American newspaper, largely. patronized by local advertisers, and duly 
sers as pool of great value. 
out it iffyou are interested. Write for information. 


a: Times LEADING AFTERNOON PAPER AND 
| DOUBLE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER. 


ith' Special Agency, 
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A pee FOR ADVERTISERS. 
esday. ‘Ten cents a co 
five dollars a year, Sweet =: 
undred. No back ww 

For ten dollars, paid 


be oS coven 
ae bo beend or the century. 


w 
date to (Ji 

to issue oo eaitio® rn five hundred cop- 
See omer pee at the same rate. 


mee ix for the benefit of aaum. 
application, pes 





i 
EH 
3 


me one 
—_. Eve ris stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATES : 
we pa meg ep 25 4, + s mye: - 
bom LA Hace to the inch. Sista pews 00a pace = pecial 
ve per cen' gran 
ed ; aa Sie per come for cash wi order. 
Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Ma: ager of Advertising and 
Sub cription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce Street. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, E C. 





'‘ NEW YORK, DEC. 28, 1898. 


STREET CAR advertising is probably 
the only branch of advertising that is 
not represented by any publication. 





AN advertisement ought to make a 
deep, active impression. If people 
read your announcement with a mild 
sort of conviction that your specialty 
is fairly satisfactory, it is likely soon to 
be effaced from their memory by an 
advertisement of a more forcible nature. 





SUPPOSING it to be admitted that 
the. Chicago ews is the one paper 
that has kept advertisers best informed 
of its actual circulation for a longer 
time than any other paper, there still 
must be some other paper that has 
done nearly as well in this respect, and 
PRINTERS’ INK would be glad to know 
what paper stands second to the Chi- 
cago Mews. Is it the Indianapolis 
News? Is it the Washington Star? 
If neither of these, then what paper is 
it? These questions are asked in the 
presumption that no one will question 
the statement that on the point speci- 
fied the Chicago Mews stands first, 
and has stood first for from ten to 
twenty years. PRINTERS’ INK will give 
space to publishers who claim a right 
to be accorded second position. The 
Little Schoolmaster presumes that 
there is no publisher who will claim to 
stand at the head, inasmuch as every 
American newspaper man and every 
advertiser willingly accords first place 
in this respect to the Chicago ews. 
All honor to the Chicago Mews. 


PRINTERS’ INK.. 


INK.” 








THE Library Bulletin Co, 1123 
Broadway, New York, has a medium 
for advertising that possesses peculiar 
features. It is a “library bulletin,” is 
sued simultaneously every month from 
twenty circulating libraries in New 
York City, each of which distributes 
5,000 copies. The bulletins are the ex- 


~ clusive organs of their respective libra- 


ries, and contain notes of new books 


has added, regulations and so forth. A 


copy is slipped into the first book 
taken out by each library patron each 
month. Advertising space is sold at 
$1.50 per inch per 5,000 copies, a dis- 
count being allowed when the adver- 
tiser contracts for space in the whole 
100,000 copies. Among the advertis- 
ers in the copy now in PRINTERS’ INK’s 
hands are the University Society (the 
“ Hudson Shakespeare”), Trieder Bin- 
ocular, B. Altman & Co., Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York Conservatory, Col- 
umbia Bar-Lock Typewriter, and Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. 





THE American Postal League of 
Boston, Mass., is authority for the 
statement that “the United States 
Post-Office furnishes fewer facilities 
than do the postal departments of a 
majority of civilized governments, and 
is worked at a loss that in 1897 
amounted to over $11,000,000. Against 
this the British Post-Office, with a 
very much better service, shows an 
annual profit of about $16,000,000.” 
The American Postal League advo- 
cates eight propositions : 

1. The abolition of the idea that the post- 
office is a means of taxation. 


2. The early realization of a one-cent letter 
rate, nen telephones and ten-cent tele- 


gram 
3: Establishment of parcels post with low 
onerh rates based on cost of service rendered. 
: . The extension of free collection and de- 
very 
Admission of the United States to mem- 

bership i in the International Parcels Post Ccu- 
vention of Europe. 

6. An easy and economical method of trans- 
mitting money in small sums. 

7. Government insurance of registered mail. 

8. General public enlightenment on | postal 
matters. 


EUROPEAN NEWSPAPERS. 


Hoveurton, Mich., Dec. 14, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK : 
I would like to obtain : list of the leading 


European newspapers and jodicals, How 
and from whom can I fet it Peven truly, 
oRACE J. STEVENS. 


Write to C. Mitchell & Co., 12 & 13 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, 
E. C., England.—[Ep; P, L 
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THE SUGAR BOWL. 


The possible claimants for the 
PRINTERS’ INK Sugar Bowl now ap- 
pear to be narrowed down to the list 
catalogued below: . 





During the past week it has been 
made to appear that neither of the 
Minneapolis papers can compete with 
the St. Paul Dispatch on the point of 
giving an advertiser best service in 
proportion to the price charged, and on 
that account Minneapolis is omitted 
from further consideration in connec- 
tion with the Sugar Bowl award. 

Or 

THE Wanamaker Library Club, sell- 
ing the International Library of Litera- 
ture, kept an accurate record of busi- 
ness induced by its advertising, and 
upon tabulating the returns discovered 
that greater results had been obtained 
from the advertisement in the New 
York Journa/ than from any other pub- 
lication of any description. Of New 
York newspapers, the Suz came next 
to the Journal, the Herald third and 
the World fourth. Taking all publi- 
cations together, the second place was 
held by the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
the third by the New York Sus. The 
Journal, while gratified at its showing, 
is not inclined to regard it with sur- 
prise, for it remarks that “ it is natural 
that a paper that has employed on its 
regular staff such writers as Julian 
Hawthorne, Edgar Saltus, Arthur Mc- 
Ewen, Stephen Crane, Ambrose Bierce, 
Alan Dale, Winifred Black, Richard 
Harding Davis and Garrett P. Serviss, 
and such artists as Frederic Reming- 
ton, and that has frequently enlisted 
the services of Mark Twain, Hall 
Caine and Kipling, should develop a 
clientele that would appreciate good 
literature in other forms.” 
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500,000 JEWS IN AND AROUND 
NEW YORK. 


YesTerpay’s CrrcutaTIon, 33, ‘} 
New York, Dec. 12, Fk Sa 
Little Schoolmaster, Printers’ Inx : 

I have just laid aside your last issue of Print- 
ers’ Ink, and in spite of the great value of its 
contents I am disappointed with it. It isn’t 
your fault, for I am looking for somethin; 
which, perhaps, I have no right to expect to find. 

A problem confronts me—one that is keer- 
ing me awake nights, and I want it solved be- 
fore my already sraying locks turn white as 
out-of-town snow. Please, Little Schoolmaster, 
listen to my tale of woe, and maybe you will be 
able to advise me. 

I have charge of the advertising department 
of a daily newspaper, and I can not, as I 
may, convince advertisers that I am telling the 
truth when I i ies clrcelosion. ‘teins 
look at me with a “ Well, you must take me for 
a jay,” air, others scowl fiercely, and still others 
smile with pity. Yet the figure I give is abso- 
lutely correct, and is subject to easy verifica- 
tion. If I could only induce some of the gen- 
eral rs to make an investigation—to 
call my “ bluff ’—I don’t care how or when 
(let them take me by surprise if they wish), they 
would ay oa the truth of my state- 
ment, and if they anything that resem- 
bles the thing called conscience, they would 
shed bitter tears of remorse for having bli, 
my youth by casting the shadow of 


~o word. 
at would you do, oh Little Schoolmaster, 
if you had an eight-; , one-cent daily, print- 
ed in English and Jewish, with a uine cir- 
culation of 30,000 on your hands? How would 
you make advertisers believe your circulation 
statement, and understand that Jewish 
Daily News is an up-to-date daily nae as 
g a class of le as any metropolitan 
daily? Think of it, Little Schoolmaster, our 
paper has a circulation that is larger than that 
of the New York Mail and Express, New 
York Evening Post, evening edition of the 
New York Staats Zeitung and Commercial 
Advertiser (I mention these use ours is an 
evening paper), and yet we are out in the cold 
when advertising contracts are given away. 
Why, there are great, influential, ‘ prominent ard 
dailies, carrying th ds u t ds of 
dollars’ worth of advertising per year, and 
they haven’t even half of our circulation. 
nderstand, Little Schoolmaster, we are not 
starving, nor are we huddled about the furnace 
these cold winter days, clad in last summer’s 
underwear; I am not writing this with a rusted 
n and watered ink that I have thawed out. 
e have a bang-up office in our own building ; 
we use a Hoe perfecting press with a 24 
capacity per hour, and we are waxing wealthier 
every day. But—we want more and more, and 
we are especially eager for general advertising. 
Honestly, if the thing was not so lugubrious in 
one aspect, I could sit off in a corner and a 
at the le who are throwing money away by 
declining to advertise in our paper. Especially 
funny is the attitude of the proprietary article 
manufacturers—the patent icine people. 
With one or two exceptions we get none of that 
advertising, yet we carry several columns of 
similar matter, and if we translated some of 
that advertising for some of the big patent 
medicine people they would eet heart disease. 
Fda Daye business in New York City is in the 
hands of our people, and every dinky druggist 
is a patent medicine maker ; sarsaparillas, cel- 
ery compounds, nerve tonics, corn cures, bl 
purifiers, catarrh and other cures are made by 
all of them, and they all claim to be “as 
as,” and, judging by the amount of advertising 








joubt over 
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they do, they are making money. So, I could 
take up nearly every advertising line and show 
how money is being lost. Such being the case 
I ask, wh}will the advertisers refuse to see a 
thing right? 

Some day there may be a rude awakening for 
some advertisers, and then they will feel sorry. 
But, now is ‘the time for you, Little School- 
master, to tell me how to wake them up. What, 
oh, what shall I do? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Jewish Daily News. 





Turning tothe December edition of 
the American Newspaper Directory, 
PRINTERS’ INK finds the Jewish Daily 
News disposed of as follows: 

JEWISH DAILY NEWS; every even- 
in sxveps Sesurday, and JEWISH GA- 
ZETTE, Fridays; Hebrew (Yiddish and En- 
lish); independent; daily eight, weekly 
twenty-four es 15x22; subscription—daily 

Sunday 50 cents, weekly $2.50; established 

874: Sarasohn & Son, publishers. 
Circulation: Rating varied from daily 
11,375, weekly 18,650, in 1894, to daily G, week- 
ly F, in 1895.. Publishers say that they never 

rinted an edition of the daily in 1896 less 
Actual average 


. 25,459. Daily in 1 , EZ, Sunday 
1Z. In 159%, daily yF, Sunday yD, weekly 
yD. Office, 185 East Broadway. 

By this it would appear that the 
publisher in 1896 made a clean show- 
ing of his circulation, and that he 
made a similar statement for his week- 
ly in 1897, but for his daily his state- 
ment fell short of being definite and 
satisfactory, and in 1898 the editor of 
the Directory got no report from the 
Jewish Daily News, all of which goes 
to show that our Hebrew friend ought 
to administer a few kicks to himself 
before he devotes very much time to 
criticising the public. 


When interviewed, the manager said 
the reason people doubted his circula- 
tion figures was because the impression 
was abroad that his paper appealed to 
aclass similar to Italians, etc., when 
as a matter of fact the downtown Jews 
were progressive and many of them 
wealthy men, He appeared to be 
anxious for an investigation of his 
claims. There seemed to be an active 
sale of copies while the reporter was 
there, and hesaw it everywhere along 
East Broadway. 


In connection with what has been 
said above the following statement 
concerning the distribution of Jews in 
the United States may be of interest : 

Mr. David Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, has, 
with the assistance of the American Jewish 
Historical Socicty, attempted to take a census 
of the Hebrews in the United States, with the 
following result: Alabama, 6,000; Arizona, 
2 ; Arkansas, 4,000; California, 35,000; 

‘colorado, 1,500; Connecticut, 6,000; North 
and South Dakota, 3,500; Delaware, 3,000; 


District of Columbia, 3,500; Florida, 2,500; 
Georgia, 7,000; Idaho, 2,000; Illinois, 85,000 ; 
Indiana, 15,000; lowa, 5,000; Kansas, 3,500; 
Kentucky, 12,000; Louisiana, 20,000; Maine, 
000 aryland, 35,000; Massachusetts, 20,- 
000: Michigan, 9,000; Minnesota, 6,000; Mis- 
sissippi, 5,000; Missouri, 25,000; Montana, 
2,500; Nebraska, 2,000; Nevada, 2,500; New 
Hampshire, 1,000; New Jersey, 25,000; New 

exico, 2,000; New York, 350,000; North 
Carolina, 12,000 ; Ohio, 50,000 ; Oregon, 6,000 ; 
Pennsylvania, 85,000; Rhode Island, 3,500; 
South Carolina, 8,000; Tennessee, 15,000; 
Texas, 12,000; Utah, 5,000 ; Vermont, 1,000; 
Virginia, 18,000; Washington, 2,800; West 
Virginia, 6,000 ; Wisconsin, 10,000 ; Wyoming, 
000. Total, 937,800.—Pubdlic Opinion. 
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A REACTION PROPHESIED. 


Printers’ Ink, the advertisers’ weekly, 
has of late been talking itself into. the convic- 
tion that the weekly, as an institution, is dead. 
Printers’ Inx, like a good lawyer, really be- 
lieves for the time being what it so pnd 
argues. It is true that many of the old-time 
class weeklies have gone to the wall before 
the all-usurping daily ; but if we read the tend- 
ency of the times aright, the day of the con- 
densed news weekly is only just dawning. The 
reaction has set in against the unspeakable big 
daily, and right-thinking people are recogniz- 
ing more and more that life is too short to 
waste in poring over its ill-digested and largely 
unwholesome contents. The daily newspaper 
habit is a dissipation brought on bya morbid 
craving for gossip. But the better element of 
society will in due course rebel against this 
perversive influence. The humor of Print- 
ERS Ink’s condemnation of the weekly, how- 
ever, is that it is itself a weekly.— Washington 
(D. C.) Pathfinder, Dec. 3, 1898. 











It seems to me that 
PRINTERS’ INK gets 
at the 7s-ness of the 
advertising question. 
It is the ONE text 
book which I find in- 
valuable as a stimulus 
to better ideas in the 


advertising field. One 
single article on med- 
ical advertising in a 
recent number ~ was 
worth. a year’s sub- 
scription. 


W. A. CHANT, 


Adv. Man. Dr. Chase Med. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y., March 4, 1898, 
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SANDEN’S ELECTRIC BELT. 


AN INTERESTING STORY OF HOW IT 
HAS BEEN BROUGHT TO PUBLIC 
ATTENTION—AN ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN THAT STARTED WITH AN EX- 
PENDITURE OF TEN DOLLARS AND 
NOW NECESSITATES AN ANNUAL AP- 
PROPRIATION OF TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. 








When the representative of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK called upon Dr. A. Sanden, 
the well-known electrician, at his main 
office, 826 Broadway, New York, cor- 
ner of Twelfth street, he was pleasant- 
ly received by Dr. C. H. Williams, 
the working manager of the concern. 
That gentleman conducted him through 
a labyrinth, until finally they found 
themselves in a snug sanctum, com- 
modious enough, but crowded, as in- 
deed the whole four floors seem to be. 

“We are somewhat circumscribed 
for space,” said he, “and I don’t know 
what we shall have to do, if our 
growth continues as it has done.” 

“ Surely an enviable complaint,” was 
my comment. “Do you suppose Dr. 
Sanden would accord me the tale of 
the story of your development ?” 

“You'd have to follow him to his 
camp in Maine to get him to speak. 
He has spent all his summers there 
the past twelve years, entirely dismiss- 
ing business. But if I’ll do——” 

“No reason why you should not, 
doctor. Iam all ears. What is the 
proper name of the company?” 

“The Sanden Electric Company is 
our trade cognomen. But we are 
more accustomed to use Dr. Sanden’s 
name, and all our contracts are signed 
by him.” 

“ And his beginning ?” 

“T think it was way back in ’72. 
It was in that year that he went into 
the employ of a physician by the name 
of Bible. Now Bible had a magnetic 
girdle, and young as Sanden was in 
practice, he saw that it was ‘a good 
thing.’ He commenced experiment- 
ing with the belt, and recognized that 
there was more in electricity than was 
generally supposed. At this time Dr. 
Bible conducted business in Denver. 
Dr. Sanden remained with him till 
1875, when he bought him out and 
removed the business, bag and bag- 
gage, to St. Louis. But by this time, 
through intelligent experiment, he had 
recognized the insufficiency of mag- 
netic electricity, and had evolved the 
present galvanic appliance. 


“ The next move was from St. Louis 
to Chicago, in 1883. By this time the 
doctor, recognizing how broad was the 
field, and in order to bring the belt 
directly before the consumer, branched 
out to the extent of opening offices in 
many of the large cities of this coun- 
try, two in Canada, and one in Lon- 
don. Soon after he brought’ his main 
office to this city, recognizing the 
many advantages 

“ About your advertising ?” 

“The first which we ever did wasin 
our early Colorado days, and let me 
here state that all our subsequent de- 
velopment was the growth which we 
obtained through printers’ ink. Every 
step of our progress seems to have 
been marked by the wisdom with 
which we used that, and though by 
no means masters yet, we never failed 
to regard‘all our advertising expenses 
as what the Germans call Lehr-geld— 
the price of experience. 

“ Pueblo—then a village—saw our 
first venture. We had 10,000 circu- 
lars struck off. The billposter’s esti- 
mated charge for their distribution 
was $5. Dr. Sanden mantets om $r0, 
asking for extra efficienc y Sigs prob- 
ably received it, judging from un al 
$300 dollars in profits, and enough to 
inspire faith in billposting, although 
to-day we belicve it superseded by 
better methods. Dr. Sanden imme- 
diately turned these profits into news- 
paper advertising, and this was the 
germ of our success. 

“On removing to St. Louis, space 
was immediately bought in the dailies 
of Denver, Chicago and St. Louis. It 
was only 50 lines single column, I 
don’t know how often a week, but the 
returns were fair, and as the scheme 
was experimental and for the pu 
of learning, very satisfactory. About 
this time, too, we tried the religious 
press, but with little success. 

“All our advertising was supple- 
mented by sending out literature to’a 
selected list of directory names through- 
out the Western States. But we never 
employed any of the hurrah methods 
then so generally in vogue even in the 
East, and more especially used by the 
patent and proprietary medicine peo- 
ple. You know what I mean—band 
wagons, theatrical troupes, negro im- 
personators, and fakirs generally. 

“Throughout we have stuck pretty 
generally to the lines laid out at the 
beginning. These were, space in the 
dailies—usually the morning press 
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and the legitimate literature widely 
disseminated and in answer to inquiry. 
Incidentally I may say, often in the 
past we have sent out to selected lists, 
but latterly we have confined our- 
selves to sending only in answer to 
requests. Yes, these requests come 
from newspaper advertising. The ad- 
vertisements invariably state that we 
are always prepared to give descriptive 





“DOC. _SANDEN. 
“Dear Doc.: | ain't 
no weak man: no 


more. Your Electric. 


Belt done it” 





at one time Imevery sense a wreck. T 
took charge of him, and after using 
uy Electric Belt three months be re- 
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pamphlets free, 
and more—free 
consultation. 
This seems to 
be effective. 
“We consider 
our specialty 
from the stand- 
point of money 
returns the most 
difficult field in 
the world, and 
we are aware 
that people ad- 
vertising med- 
icine and med- 
ical treatment 
get much larger 
returns. This 
is because the 
public is better 
educated upon 
such questions, 
whereas we 
must first con- 
vince them that 
electricity is a 
legitimate ther- 
apeutic force. 
Then comes 
our second 
problem, to 
force recogni- 
tion that we 
have a genuine 
electric belt 
which transmits 
a palpable cur- 
rent. Thisstate- 
ment of our case 
is proven by the 
fact that so 


many have entered the market with a 
meritorious belt, yet have failed. Ours 
has made headway to the exclusion of 
all others. Lum Smith, well known 
as former proprietor of the Agent's 
Herald, told me that there are more 
than six hundred advertisers of medi- 
cal treatment in this country. How 
many of these may be successful, I 
would not guess, but all have an easier 
road to success than we.” 


¢ “Is not your fieid—I believe you 
only deal in the belt—rather narrower 
than need be?” 

“Dr. Sanden realizes that there 
might be more money in the electrical 
field, but he is imbued with such faith 
in his belt, that he confines himself to 
a 

“What advertising do you do at 
present ?” 

“ We are putting out 10-inch double 
column advertisements, two or three 
times a week, in no less than eighty 
leading dailies throughout the country. 
These contain about a 6o-line cut.” 

“Can you tell me what classes you 
are and are not in?” 

“Yes. No religious or humorous 
publications, no magazines, fashion, 
household or trade journals, no pro- 
grammes, and no special editions. But 
we do go into large circulation country 
papers, and we almost invariably take 
space in such lists as Sawyer’s Trio, 
Hours at Home, Vickery & Hill. No, 
we have not tried Comfort, nor Kel- 
logg’s List,nor the Chicago Newspaper 
Union.” 

“ Your literature——” 

“Consists of the usual kinds, and 
we change infrequently, finding it wise 
to be conservative. 

“To sum up, our experience con- 
firms us in the early-formed conviction 
that there is nothing certain about ad- 
vertising save its uncertainty. There 
was a long time in our history when 
we found the modest space of two 
inches, single column, effective. On 
the other hand, we have sometimes 
taken ‘double-deckers’—two full 
pages—and some of them have proven 
so poor that we could not trace ade- 
quate results to them. But of one 
fact we have become sure: without 
advertising we could not have ‘ar- 
rived,’ and we feel that in every in- 
stance advertising is to be given the 
benefit of every doubt. As a conse- 
quence we are not set in our ideas. 

“No, we never have used street 
cars, the L, nor outdoor display. 
These may do for articles in constant 
demand, but as our belt lasts a life- 
time, we consider such mediums waste- 
ful. Onr conservatism denies our us- 
ing sensations o1 novelties also.” 

“TI notice you have lately changed 
your advertising style?” 

“ Yes, radically. Formerly we made 
no change of matter, and used less 
space, changing that continually. Now 
we do not change our space, 10 inches, 
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double column, but we do change 
copy.” 

“ How has the war affected you?” 

“ Adversely, but the return of peace 
shows an improvement.” 

“ What is your expenditure, doctor ?” 

“We make no appropriation, but 
expend as occasion arises and de- 
mands. Sometimes this is as much as 
$25,000 a month. There never is a 
year when our total advertising out- 
lay is less than $20¢,000.” 

“Do you sometimes run reading 
notices ?” 

“ They are too expensive for us as a 
tule. We have occasionally indulged 
in imitation readers—scare-head inter- 
views, but they did not seem especially 
effective.” 

“ You exact position?” 

“Invariably; always for one posi- 
tion—alongside of reading matter— 
and often for full position—top of 
column alongside reading.” 

J. W. ScHWARTz. 


—_—__+or—__———- 
THE AGENT. 

The question is sometimes asked, how, in 
what way and in what direction an advertising 
agent can be of service to an advertiser? T! 
answer must depend on what is meant by an 
advertising agent. If an agent simply accepts 
orders and passes them on to the papers, mak- 
ing a certain amount of profit for himself there- 
by, one can easily understand that he is not do- 
ing much for his money. 

ihe London Review stated the case of the 
agent that is wanted very well in the following 
words : “‘An advertising agent, after all, is only 
a professional man who takes the brief of his 
client and pleads his cause at the bar of public 
opinion for all he is worth. He brings to bear 
on case all the eloquence and ingenuit 
which his ability and ae su; , wit 
a view to securing a verdict for his client.” If 
this is done well, strongly, effectively and in a 
way that the advertiser could not do it himself, 
then he is really doing something to make his 
client’s business profitable. 

If, again, he has a thorough knowledge of 
the fo an my value of media, so that he can 
say di a pays well or will not Ray, 
there again he is giving value for his pay. 
more we see of advertising, more pustociacly 


of advertising for direct results, the more con- 
vinced we are of the difficulty of j g of 
newspaper values, except as the result of actual 
experience. There is nothing that money can 
be so easily wasted over as unwise choice of 
media. If a few wrong papers are selected, and 
a few of the right ones omitted, this mistake 
may eenpati, fairly big sum that might 
t. 


have been reaped as . 
Then, again, there is frequently a wide dis- 
cre tween the price that a high-class 


and established agent can offer s) at, and 
that which the papers or it direct. 
ere is nothi le in this. An 





agent who can make a long contract for a large 
amount of space saves the paper itself a large 
amount of expense and trouble in canvassin 
for advertisements, if he sends in good 
copy it act imp the app 
pages on which it appears. Such an agent can 
obtai ial con S$ as ition. 
Surely in such directions as quali- 
fied mt is useful and indeed invaluable. 
That are many agents who are little use 
or value to “yom ‘oes without saying, but the 
same might of doctors, lawyers and 
architects. The wise line and sensible counsel 
is therefore to wisely choose = agent, and, 
having done so, then regard hi inions with 
some amount of . If he is an honest 
man his views are at least deserving of consid- 
eration, as these are founded on experience an 
knowledge.—London Edition Printers’ Ink. 


HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 
Strive to help people in their buying. Make 
your advertising suggestive Tell teat your 





m4 goods in detail, and tell why they are especially 


irable. Advertising is carefully read at 
holiday time. People are ies we help, and 
it pays to make | al advertising helpful. "t 
deal in generalities or try to cover your whole 
line in a single ad. Aim directly at somebody. 
Take each article or line and t its merits 
as forcibly as ble, and tell for whom it is 
most suited. t your gifts f 
en or children separately. You can talk 
various lines if your ad big enough, but 
keep them separate—tell about one thing at a 
time. If your advertising is to be made help- 
ful you must not leave it to customers to sort 
your goods, to consider their availability as 
gifts. Do the sorting teers Bae A 


keep 

things, and novelties help to get them into the 

store.—A merican Druggist. 
—_+9e—__—. 


Tue easiest way to get into the ines is 
to contribute oonetting to the cresting 
pages.— The Writer. 





ltisa 


Puller. 


For PrinTERS’ INK I can say that I can trace 
toits influence, either directly or indirectly, 


at least eighty per cent of the letters of in- 


quiry that I receive. 


CuHas. F, JONES. 


Suite ror, World Building, New York. 
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THE “ LINENE” COLLARS. 


fHE VIEWS OF THE MAN WHO IS AD- 
ERTISING THEM. 


The advertising of “ Linene” collars 
and cuffs by the Reversible Collar Co., 
of Boston (factory in Cambridge), is 
written and placed by Walter C. Lewis, 
the head of the New England Adver- 
tising Agency. . I found Mr. Lewis in 
his office in the Equitable Building, 
Boston, and he consented to tell me 
about his methods. 

“When I took hold one year ago,” 
he said, “ they were doing considerable 
advertising, but not getting satisfactory 


[Nee SS = 














ean convenien' eponcestent,meaaeet Gae 
and tin ished alike ‘on both’ s The 
furn-down collars are reversible aad ‘ote dou- 


No ‘Ls Lauridry Work. 


Ft ® 25e, 
festa Sees aus 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO: ° Dept. T, OST 
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results. They had been using mostly 
a two-inch advertisement, the only il- 
lustration in which was a panel five 
agate lines deep, displaying six styles 
of collars and cuffs on a’ black back- 
ground. I used this for the bottom of 
the first lot of two-inch advertisements, 
and as an additional illustration put 
into the body of the advertisement a 
small cut showing the collar around the 
neck of a good-looking man, the lower 
part of the face only being visible. A 
series of five of these was prepared, 
each face being different, showing 


young, middle-aged and elderly men 
with. the collars that each class would 





most favor. There was some doubt at 
first whether we could show only the 
lower part of the face in a way that 
would be attractive and unobjectiona- 
ble, but we succeeded in getting the 
effect desired. The reading matter 
was not changed from my first draft, 
the idea being to make it plain that 
the collars were convenient and trouble- 
saving, that they were to be thrown 
away when soiled, and that no laundry 
was required. . Advertisements pre- 
, viously used had emphasized the sav- 
ing in money as compared with the use 
of linen collars. I believed that people 
bought the goods chiefly because they 
were trouble savers; and the results 
have proved that I was right. I found 
also a quick response in mail orders 
when I had made a new panel of styles 
to take the place of the old one, bring- 
ing. out the names of the collars more 
plainly and showing more modern 
shapes like those of the up-to-date 
linen collars. The whole problem was 
to get into two inches an attractive, 
interesting and convincing story, and 
from the results I think I am justified 
in saying that the problem was fairly 
well solved. I placed these 28-line ad- 
vertisements in the Sznday School 
Times, Young People’s Weekly, Farm 
Journal, Farm and Fireside, Home 
and Farm, Comfort, Scientific Ameri- 
can, Ladies’ World, Atlanta Constitu- 
tion (weekly edition), St. Louis -Re- 
public (Semi-Weekly), St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat (Semi-W eekly), Kansas City 
Star (Weekly), Bangor Commercial 
(Weekly), Svenska Amerikanska Pos- 
ten (for the Scandinavian trade of the 
Northwest), Christian Endeavor World, 
Epworth Herald, Normal Instructor, 
and /nland. With that list I reached 
several desirable and distinct classes. 

“For other publications with a dif- 
ferent following, I prepared a quarter- 
page (magazine size) advertisement 
showing ~a wholesome, stylish man, in 
outline drawing, about to put on one 
of the collars, and made a slight varia- 
tion in thé reading matter, and at the 
bottom used the familiar. panel of 
styles. This was placed in Munsey’s, 
Recreation, Black Cat, Review of Re- 
views, Argosy, Nickell,McClure’s, Grit, 
and Quaker. We also used it as an 
alternating advertisement with the 28- 
liners in a few of the first list of pub- 
lications. Several special advertise- 
ments for special mediums were also 
constructed. For the. Youth’s Com- 
_ panion, a strong, bold, large style; for 
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the Rudder, something with a picture 
showing that the collars were handy 
for yachtsmen, who can not depend on 
laundry work; for the Z..4. W. Bulle- 
tin, an advertisement. showing that 
bicycle riders were patrons; for the 
Golfer and Forestand Stream, a story 
with a suitable illustration making 
plain that sportsmen and others tem- 
porarily away from the luxtries of 
home life could get a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for linen. The Z. 4. W. Bul- 
letin ad won first prize by vote of many 
readers of that publication. For the 
Army and Navy Journal 1 prepared 
an advertisement containing a picture 
of Hobson of Merrimac fame with a 
Linene collar of ‘régulation’ pattern. 
“The returns from all these spe- 
cial mediums were ample and sat- 
isfactory. The advertising as a whole 
is now. carried out on the lines Jaid 
down a year ago. I believe that the 


LINENE oa 


Most socomied and convenient. Made 








goods. 

Styles are reversible. 

No Laundry Work 

When soiled discard. 

Ten Collars or five pairs 
Cuffs, 26¢. Send 6c. in stamps for sample 


of 
collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


Revensiote Ocitan Co pDenv. Bosven. 


Aare is a) 





nature of the advertisement should 
be varied with the medium... If you 
do not do this you lose the effect. 
I can not ‘say that any medium tried 
has been unsatisfactory, because we 
have managed to hit each set of 
readers in a convincing way. When 
you know the medium and its con- 
stituency, you ought to be able to 
make an advertisement that will get 
results. Of course, youmust haye the 
goods before you can do anything. 
They must be something that the peo- 
ple want or will want when they know 
about them. We do not run these 
advertisements continuously in the 
weekly papers. We appear in some 
weekly mediums oftener than in others. 
It requires experience to determine 
whether to use a weekly every other 
week, or once a month, or every week. 
Occasiondlly -we ‘have “tried sinall. ad- 
vertisements in the city dailies to send 
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buyers to the stores where the goods 
are sold, and the storekeepers say that 
they find an increased demand at once, 
and thank us for pushing the goods. 
The general object of our advertising 
is to send buyers to their favorite fur- 
nishing goods dealers, although in each 
of the advertisements we offer to send 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twen- 
ty-five cents, to.introduce the goods 
to men who live remote from stores. 

“The company does primarily a 
wholesale business, and advertises to 
help the retail dealer; but ‘the de- 
mand for twenty-five cents’ worth by 
mail is so great that the office force of 
the Reversible Collar Co. feels the ad- 
ditional detail work considerably. The 
company is now considering whether 
we should take out that feature from 
the advertisement, so numerous are the 
letters with orders.and. money. We 
key each advertisement and have ‘a 
complete record of mail] returns. 

“The character of the advertising 
in previous years was such as to con- 
vey the impression that the, goods 
were of the ‘ back on the farm” sort, 
and I have tried to sow them 4s 


' something that a well-dressed man 


may wear without conflicting with his 
standard of appearances. The goods 
being worthy of such-representations, 
are consequently finding patrons among 
better, dressers and a finer class of 
trade than before.”. ELMER RICE. ; 


—_—_ ++ ——__ 
THEY DIE HARD. 

“That ad is dead,” said the foreman. 
® Throw it in.” 

But it was not'déad. It could not die ‘until 
the last copy of the ‘paper containing it had 
been destroyed. Evén then the advertisettient 
might be kept alive by word of mouth,’ ‘The 
advertiser who lets all his —— ‘expire ‘is 
wrong if he imagines that his’ advertisements 
have ceased to “ pull.” They'’miay; ‘indéed, 
have failed to bring i in business érid! zh to" pay 
the gas bill, biit they are far from 

Fourteen or fifteen years ago # bright & 
man opened a bookstore in Harlem. ut 
a cml abvationnens | in a magazine. To this 
day he sometiriies hears from” that‘advertise- 
ment, although he ran it only a few times and 

been out of the book business since 1892. 

The Scranton (Pa.) Republican tells of a 
medicine man who advertises to cure certain 
diseases. One day a woman came to him for 
treatment, and got $150 worth of it. - The doc- 
tor asked her how. she 5 d heard of him, and 
she said her husband en taking up an old 
carpet in Buffalo, had f found beneath it an old 
newspaper in which he saw the-doctor’s ad. 

There is no telling how long an advertise- 
ment will live. recs sad Ad dvertiser. 


Porpucar goods mean anon sort of goods that 
sell 'to a general min’ of people. be gw prices 
an Soe al ap ag fet ng Bg 

to.man: — 
$ at popular i , advertised will 





at prices popularly 
a store popular,—A dvertising World. 
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SHOPPING IN MANILA. 


Corporal W. T. Dom, of a Penns: 
unteer ent stationed at Manila 
ten as foNows to a friend : 

The city is picking up very much. Nearly 
all the stores are now in full blast, and fase 
are some ones here. We think, however, 
they are charging us two prices for everything. 
Down in the Chinese — rs you can get things 
really cheap, but you have doubts as to whether 
they are genuine—usually you get left. Straw 
hats here -" Sy Men’s clothing is reason- 
Fog Fare We get nice white suits for $5 and 

cele (that 4s, is, $2.50 and $3 American). 
Ye seldom wear anything but white. I have 
gotten to bea regular old woman. I will often 
start for a’walk and go through half the stores. 
I run around and price everything and buy noth- 
ing, and have no idea of buying anything. In 
fact, I have no money with me. Nevert eless, 
when I see anything that strikes my cha 
will ask ‘‘ cuanto vale? ”» No matter what 
price he asks, will say ‘‘ muchas malo.” von 
often when you kick (as we always do) they will 
Their idea of 
You can 


prot “how much you give?” 
doing business is indeed very queer. 
near! rari d always get a thing for one-third or one- 
ess than what they first ask. Of course, 
at She best of stores this is not the case.—7he 
Clothiers’ and H. dashers’ Weekly. 


———_-__— 
THAT NECKLESS HEAD. 


The value of a trade-mark in advertising has 
been illustrated times without number, and one 
of the most effective ever invented is that of 
the. John H. Woodbury Dermatological Insti- 
tute—the neckless head. 

red all sorts of objections were made to it. 

e thought it =o ¢ decapitation and 
wrote long letters to Woodbury asking him | }. 
to call the head in. The mail was heavy with 
letters of this kind for several years, but as 
time wore on and people became accustomed to 
the head, the number of objections registered 
became fewer and fewer. In the early days the 
line ‘‘ Who is it?” used to appear beneath the 
picture = > head, but this is now unneces- 
sary day last week a letter inclosed in an 
envelope with nothing but a picture of the 
head and the words “ New York” beneath it 
was mailed in Boston. ‘‘ New York” was 
written so that the letter would not drift into 
the ice. The letter reached its desti- 
nation, Forty-second street, New York, on 
schedule time. The sender of the letter then 
learned that this was not the first time that the 
head had started out to find its owner. A few 
years ago a letter with he yoy | but the head on 
the envelope was mailed at Burlin; = ay Towa, | hay 
and it arrived in New York promptly.— Boston 
Sunday Times. 
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‘“ApverTisinG is always successful when it 
brings honest seekers to the exploited wares. 
It is not to be measured by the sales so much 
as by the sincere inquiries. The advertiser 
must see to it that what he offers is worth bu 
ing, for all the advertising in the world should 
not be expected to effect the sale of undesirable 
or worthless goods.— Newspaper Maker. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this der this head. pane e a } Bie. 























Must be handed in one week in 
GEORGIA. 

OUTHERN roa Athens, Ga. Leading 
ye 
ond So - Southwest. "00 mont ising yates very 1 low. 

WISCONSIN. 
[Aries is the only Emglish general farm pape 
e 01 meral fa: 
ed in the State. caches more ae 
isconsin farmers than all a 
CANADA. 





FES $1,000 I can place a thirty-five-line adver- 
tisement Rag A other day for one year in 
foustose, of th 


es 
This is merely to give an idea of how far 
money can go in this ures gen, fe country. 


papers in the eleven 


lever have failu fewer, never has 
trade been better, er have there been better 
prospects for the thwewd | advertiser. 


1 know .  F-; FL wanes for position 
nesses, Ow JJ. am ——e jon 

perity, “Write, seating. who. Canada’s 
who you wi want fo reach. 


neal iy subsnit list and SENGY, Was 
Pilates ADVERTISING AG Mon. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $r00 a j @ page; 25 per cent 
extia pa shecified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


Iowa Farmers Have Mouey 
Re ach Them Direct_It Raye. 
Towa is the greatest 0 f all cultural 
We have the name ice address of ab- 
solutely every poy in the State, 
and townships. No ately every none 
ers. We have re absolutely 





antee names correct. Write 

and we will tell om ack Ay them and why 

bef are correct. You will withus. We 
furnish bank references. We will ‘sell copy 


CHeaP. First order gets exclusive use. Names 
ve been collected in last two months. 
Hoewhepe Agvorticing Agency, Des 
oines, lowa. 








Your List is 


Sunday. 





for the coming season’s advertising if it does not include The 
Su » Only morning and Sunday paper in the 
second city in Wisconsin. Published every day in the year. 
Average circulation last six months, 3,556 Daily; 4 
Let us figure with you. 


THE SUPERIOR LEADER, West Superior, Wis. 


Incomplete 
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THE 


Arizona Republican, = 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 


HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. | 


i very day in the year 
n the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 


Information as to rates of 


H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. | 





The Great Lakes Territory § 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. : 


SI 
WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
RI'P-A‘N'S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
samples and 1,000 testimonials. 








® I got my start 
> in life from reading 
® PRINTERS INK. I 
® have partially paid 
my expenses in 
» college by my 
® advertising work, 
¥ and helped a good 
® many other fellows 
who have worked 
® for me. 

> George Henry Smith 


247 Lawrence Hall, Yale, 
New Haven, May 28, 1898. 











‘THESE ELECTROTYPES ARE 
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LATEST 


«BEST 
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Commercial Travelers 
Value It. 


1 have picked up Printers’ Ink 
from the country store counters, the 
caboose of the freight trains, the 
desks of the bankers and the writ- 
ing tables of the hotels. I am but 
one of 280,009 traveling salesmen. I 
have never read it in the presence of 
men but what some one remarked 
on its merit of being ‘ta gaod little 
book,” which brought further argu- 
ments about advertising. I ‘read 
Printers’ Ink because it is readable, . 
because it is interesting, because I 
enjoy the teachings on how to do 
by some one who--knows from 
experience how to do, because what 
you read is clean, simple, wholesome 
and beneficial ; because it is odd, 
because there is nothing like it, be- 
cause it gives you information about 
the rates and circulations of papers 
you often have asked about. 

GEO. R. WILLIAMS, 


Seven years salesman in bank supplies. 
Beebe, ark., June 22, 1898. 


A New Home 


FOR THE 


Chaperone 
Magazine 


The “Chaperone Magazine” has 
urchased the ground and four-story 
—. at 28tr Locust Street, St. 


Louis, Mo., which is being completely 
remodeled for offices. In addition to 
which, a new printing office, 40x80 
feet, four stories high, is now bein 
erected. This will give us a combine 
floor space of over 25,000 square feet. 

The growth of the ‘“ Chaperone 
Magazine ” alone demands these build- 
ings, and the printing office will be 
equipped with the most modern press- 
es and machinery. There are only five 
magazines in the United States that 
own their own building and printing 
plant. The “Chaperone Magazine ” 
of St. Lonis is one of the five. 


For rates, sampie copies, address 
Home Office CHAPERONE BUILDING, 
2811 Locust St., St. Louls, Mo. 
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THE WESTERN WORLD — 


Publiched at 
88 and 92 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Til. 
* Goes to people who buy by mail. Try it, 





TO GET CUSTOMERS szsx00: 
advertise in their favorite family paper — 


The Evening Journal 







Average Circulation. ‘ OF JERSEY CITY, WH. Ja 
oe 199%. Actual Average Circulation for November, 
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FREE TRIAL“AD” | p= — 


Under Certain Conditions. We handle from three to five 

- —_—_—— hundred pieces of mail matter daily, 
and as fairly large advertisers receive 
a generous supply of reading matter. ~ 


THE ILLUSTRATED fi rete to take home to my family; 


for the balance we have an extra 

large waste basket. With Printers’ 

(Successor YoutH’s ADVOCATE), Ink I make the only exception ; I 
NASHVILLE, TENN., have it mailed to my home, where 


j ¢ THE BEST edvestiais a its contents, from beginning to end, 
is one o : advertising mediums : : 
ON EARTH—considering rates. WHY it cere cavcully and quietly pevesed 
is read by both old and young. Testimonials This I have been doing for the past 
from advertisers. Our advertising rates. seven years, deriving both pleasure 
WHY, if you send order oe you only and profit therefrom, and have often 
pay for 20,000 bona fide circulation, and : hed esta ie 
if your “‘ad’’ is inserted six times you get intended writing my appreciation, 
40, 4 extra yy or if inserted 12 but feared my well-meant letter 
months you get . extra circulation : : 
and NO EXTRA CHARGE. WHY cid might be misconstrued. If other 
can increase our bona fide subscription list engagements prevent my reading 
as fast as we desire. The advantages and Prinrers’ Ink during the evening, 
disadvantages of sample copies. How to I find it instructive company in 
the street cars. 
HERBERT D. ALLMAN. 


test the merits of your “‘ad.”’ In fact, it 
(Of Kayser & Aliman, dealers in 

















Our 16-page pamphlet will also 
explain the following: WHY. - 


contains ABUNDANCE of WHOLESOME 
food for advertisers. Write for it to-day. 
Sample copy paper also free. 


DID IT PAY? 


pO OFFS FF Fe SFOS ee Sees ee ee sees eesesreseseserees 


bi Idi d 
“ Curcaco, IIl., October 6, 1898. aa 
“We can not indorse it as an advertising Philadelphia, Dee.'8, 1897. 


medium too highly. It has paid us better 
than any other paper we have tried. 
” KILMER REMEDY CO.” 























When the Advertiser uses the columns of 


| 
Modes and Fabrics 


readers who belong exclusively to 
the clientele established by the 


Co-operative Magazine fon 


Monthly circulation 350,000 copics, 
: Advertising rates $1.25 per agate line. 

















SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
VITAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS, BY THE 


MODES AND FABRICS PUBLISHING CO., 
55° Pearl St., New York. 
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Makes a perfectly 
delightful shampoo 


equaled power for cleansing 
——— and stimulating the scalp 
and hair, the feature that appeals 
especially to ladies is the remarkably 
short time required to dry the hair 
afterwards. It will pay you to give 
it a trial. Sold by all leading druggists. 


N EXT to its purity and un- 


CUTELIX 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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It is conceded that in 


Street Car 
Advertising 











We control the best 
and largest list of 
cities —have the 
greatest number of 
known, _ successful 
advertisers—do the 
largest business in 
the world—and that 
our rates are the 
lowest for legitimate 
SONNE. a3 witatt 











Gro. Kissam & Co., 


253 Broadway, 


New York. 
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The a2 ee 


Oakland 
Cribune 


is known to advertisers as one of the 
best paying dailies in the far West. 
It has their confidence and their 
business. Over 8,700 families sub- 
scribe for it. Its rates are higher 
than other Oakland papers, but it 
brings much greater results. To 
the advertiser ‘a paper is known by 


the results it brings. 


Arve you in the Tribune ? 





€. Katz Adv. Agency, 


Representatives, 


230 Cemple Qourt, New York ity. 
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CH UMPS 


A good many printers are wlekics sechislios 

If you buy Printing Inks of me, salesmen 
for other houses pretend to think you a chump. 

If you don’t buy Printing Inks of me, sales- 
men for other houses consider you what they 
call a graft. 

Those printers who buy inks of me now 
but delayed doing so for years wonder now 
how they could have been such big chumps 
and so long. 

The printers who. know of me and my 
prices but have never bought of me are still 
bigger chumps and have been sv longer. 

When I first sold News Ink at four cents 
a pound in 500-pound barrels every printer 
thought me a chump: but now there is no ink 
maker who thinks of charging more than four 
cents unless it be to a special few chumps wao 
prefer to pay more for the same thing. 

There was once a woman who finding that 
she could have a choice of a whole store full of 
canary birds for $5 declined to buy because 
she wanted a $10 canary. She was.a chump. 

Had this lady been a Job Printer she 
would never have bought any inks of me. 

If you are not a chump sent for my price list. 

If you are a chump write to me and say 
so, and I will send you my price list. Address, 

PRINTERS INK JONSON, 8 sprees St., N.Y. 


Dec. 16, 1898. 
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The Truth 
Made 


Manifest 


Josh Billings once observed : “A 
goose is the only animal that can 
stand all day on one foot and 
not touch anything with its 
hands.” 

How apt this is to many 
business concerns of to- 
day—they stand still with 
hands folded against op- 
portunities. 

Standing still on one- 
legged dignity while act- 
ive competition is using 
hands and feet and brains 
and energy to utilize every 
opportunity. 

Standing still in this day 
and generation not only 
means gooseification but 
ossification. 

Advertising in well pat- 
ronized street cars is one 
of the surest methods: to 
keep business moving and 
very much alive. It 
doesn’t take two thoughts 
to think this out. A list of 
the regular users of street 
car advertising is areliable 
directory of the successful 
firms of America. 

Simply “cause and ef- 
fect” —we’re the cause, 
don’t you want the effect ? 

We control the best 
street car service in 
America. Why can’t we 
talk it over? 










Principal Office : 
99 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
Eastern Office : 
220 Broadway, New York. 
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Expansion 


IS THE ORDER 
OF THE DAY. 


United States exporters must not overlook the fast- 
developing’ Republic on the south. The unbounded natural re- 
sources of Mexico, the extent of territory and the character of the 
population make Mexico a field whose possibilities are unrivaled in 
Latin America. The best medium in which to advertise American 
manufactures is the Mexican Herald, because it circulates exclusively 
among the comparatively limited classes to whom imported goods are 
necessities. One specific instance of results secured will interest the 
man who is hesitating ; 


SLACK & DICKSON, 


DRUG BROKERS, 
Box 747, 
CITY OF MEXICO. 


Mexico, Dec. 16, 1898. 
Paut Hupson, Manager the Mexican Herald, 
City oF Mexico: 

Dear Sir—Replying to your inquiry regarding our experience as to 
the results obtained from advertising done in the //eradd on the drug 
lines and specialties we handle, we are pleased to say that the same has 
always been satisfactory and more than usually prompt. You can use 
the following instance if you care to do so: A few months ago there ap- 
a for the first time, exclusively in the Herada, the advertisement of 

ipans Tabules. In less than two weeks we had inquiry from druggists 
forthem. We i diately made arrang ts to furnish these goods 
from our New York office, and believe at present there is not a large 
druggist in this part of Mexico that has not the goods in stock or in 
transit. This is undoubtedly due to the advertisement appearing in the 
Herald, as we know of nothing else being done by the company to in- 
troduce the goods, Very respectfully yours, 


SLACK & DICKSON, 
DrucG Brokers. 





This firm never handled Ripans Tabules before they were ad- 
vertised in the Herald. When the above letter was written they had 
twelve separate orders of various sizes en route to Mexico. 

The Herald is the largest newspaper in Mexico. It is published 
in English and read by the better classes of all nationalities—the 
only classes that ever buy imported goods. The Aera/d guarantees 
a circulation exceeding the combined circulations of all other publi- 
cations printed in English in Mexico. . 

A postal card request will bring you sample copies and advertis- 
ing rates. 


The Mexican Herald 


PAUL HUDSON, Manager, 
ROMERO BUILDING, CITY OF MEXICO. 
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Montreal 
‘*La Presse.” 


Canada, 
French or English, 


The circulation 

of the Montreal 
Daily 

is larger than 

that of any 

daily published 
without exception. 


in 
Sworn circulation 
over 65,000 a day, 


one edition only. 
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cil Spreading Out! 


December 12th we moved into our 
new six-story building at 68 New 
Chambers St., running through to 
Roosevelt St. 

Within a week from this writing 
we hope to have ready for your in- 
spection the most complete establish- 
ment for the production of good adver- 
tising matter that you can find in a 


day’s ride. 


One Floor for Offices Only 
Another for Type Work 
Two More for Litho Work 
Another for Artists 


The ‘The Gibbs 
Gibbs & Williams 
and re le 
a: ew 
Williams Chambers 
Company Street 





“Two heads are better than one” 
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THE HERALD 





has more 
paid 
subscribers 
eae 


SALT LAKE CITY 


than any other paper 
published. It is the 
home paper—the paper 
that pays. 


E. KATZ ADV. AGENCY, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
Temple Court, New York. 
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t Printers’ Ink 
is the leading publication of W 
the country so far as adver- v 
tising matters are concerned. W 
It is devoted to the science W 
of advertising and is a journal w 
for advertisers. Itisnotonly W 
an original publication, but WY 
able, forcible, strongly con- W 
ducted. It has a big circula- Y 


tion among all people inter- 


and indirectly. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Dec. 3, 1898. gf 
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How to the full value of adve’ b 
make me: ising more profitable by a ju 


By Chas. 


Subscri 
upon any subject discussed in 


F88* SO0bOCO+ Oe eee e4 


STORE MANAGEMENT. 


bers are invited to ask nt: qpecttons. ey 4 for criticism, or to give their views 
this department. Ad: i 


htly ducting the 
ies system of odtortane 


F. Fones. 


, and how to 





Chas. F, Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK 
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I have a very long letter from a shoe 
merchant who asks that his name be 
omitted. His letter is too long for me 
to print it with the answer that I 
would like to give, so I will only give 
the answer. The points I would like 
to talk about may be of interest to 
some other shoe dealers. 

If I was writing this merchant a let- 
ter of advice after considering all the 
points mentioned in his letter, here is 
about what I would say: 

First, I want to advise you in a gen- 
eral way about the business and the 
things necessary for conducting a good 
retail shoe store. 

I presume that you refund money 
for unsatisfactory purchases? To-day 
that is universally practiced by the 
man who recognizes the necessity of 
doing business on the highest plane, 
but refunding can even be done wrong. 
Do not give it back with a scowl, or 
after an effort to have the customer 
buy something else, but right your cus- 
tomer’s wrong, not only immediately, 
but gracefully. It will pay you in the 
end. You will find what a good im- 
pression it will make by refunding 
money cheerfully. If a man or woman 
should come into your store and say, 
“TI do not want these shoes, ” and gets 
his or her money back without a 
scowl, or without an air of indiffer- 
ence, you will find that you have not 
lost a customer, but you have made a 
friend for your store, a moral by your 
way of doing business. Whatever 
may have been wrong about the shoes, 
the effect on the customer on getting 
back his money so gracefully and 
easily is.one that will redound to the 
advantage of your store. I can not say 
too much about the money back busi- 
ness, and I can not say too much 
about living up to it. 

In the matter of dressing your win- 
dows, I want to emphasize the neces- 
sity of the ready disposition on your 
part to sell to any one who may so re- 
quest any merchandise you have dis- 


played in the windows, if you should 
not have the size wanted except in the 
window, as you sometimes say is the 
case. This is particularly true of mer- 
chandise that is ticketed with the price. 
If a man or woman finds that they can 
not buy something displayed in the 
windows, particularly when that some- 
thing has the price attached to it, he 
or she becomes immediately suspicious, 
feeling that you are not keeping good 
faith with them, and that the price on 
the displayed goods in the window is 
nothing more than bait. Unless that 
is so you do not want to suffer the con- 
sequences of being guilty. 

What I have gathered from what 
you say about your expenses, I believe 
them to be too heavy. 

For instance, you have nearly as 
many porters as you have salespeople. 
You ought to be able to drop some of 
your porters. 

Regarding your inside help, it seems 
to me that five salesmen are too many 
for your business. You ought to get 
along with three through the week, be- 
sides the help of the firm. On Mon- 
days and Saturdays, I think it'would 
be advisable to have two or three 
extra salespeople, if you can get them, 
as you say, from a wholesale friend. 
I think a collector as well as a book- 
keeper and a cashier are too many 
people for a shoe store that does so 
small acredit business as yours. Since 
the bookkeeper is not obliged to act 
as cashier, he ought to have plenty of 
time to do the collecting. 

You write about your lighting ex- 
penses. Watch that they are not too 
high. If you use a single switchboard 
for the entire store, you will find that 
by having a lighting service of two or 
three circuits that it will be a matter 
of considerable economy, as it fre- 
quently happens that when you want 
light in one part of the store, you do 
not necessarily require it in another 
part. I think that you do not watch 
the smaller expenses of business quite 
enough. I realize the necessity of hav- 
ing sufficient help, but no one realizes 
better than myself how quickly the 
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salary account runs itself into large 
figures. 

Now — the advertising of your 
store. 

In the first place, I believe that the 
very best thing you can do is to cut 
off all forms of advertising except 
newspaper advertising and street car 
advertising, provided the latter adver- 
tising is well developed in your city 
and that the people there patronize 
liberally the street cars. I do not be- 
lieve that the flags on the cars, at the 
price, can do you the same good that 
cards on the inside of the cars will do 
you. I would omit, not only my pro- 
gramme advertising, but also my 
church and fair advertising. You may 
feel that you can not well omit the 
latter, but if it is a matter of pure 
business you certainly can. It would 
be better for you to donate a dollar or 
two to the charity schemes and get 
nothing than to take the five and ten- 
dollar programme space mentioned. 

Now, about the newspapers. You 
might use a fairly large advertisement 
Sunday. During the week you ought 
to run a smaller advertisement every 
day. No advertisement should appear 
twice. There should be a change of 
matter every day. Figuring your pres- 
ent business on a seventy thousand 
dollar basis, you could spend between 
two thousand and three thousand a 
year in advertising. As a matter of 
experiment the first year you might 
spend even a little more. While you 
can only afford to spend a small sum, 
I believe it will pay you better to cul- 
tivate thoroughly the people reached 
by the one best paper in your town, 
than to cultivate in a half way the 
people reached by all three papers. 
The best position in the newspaper 
for you is on the front page with the 
other small advertisements, or inside 
next to the advertisement of the large 
department store that you say is near 
your place of business. 

Do not go into any kind of advertis- 
ing schemes. The trading stamp plan, 
for instance, seems very seductive, but 
it amounts to nothing more than a tax 
on your business, and you will find by 
experimenting that nearly all schemes 
are likewise. 

One point I want to impress par- 
ticularly upon you, that there is no use 
of advertising goods that are not 
really good values. 

You will find one thing that will 
help your business considerable, and 


that’ is to be able to have stock which 
you can sell at a moderate price. Keep 
your eyes open by watching the op- 
portunities for buying special lots of 
shoes whenever you can buy low 
enough to sell at less than ordinary re- 
tail prices. This will have a stimulat- 
ing effect upon your business. 

You can sometimes afford to offer 
special purchases of shoes at about 
what they cost You will find that 
special sales will greatly help your 
business. I do not mean for you to 
have a special sale in the cheap, com- 
mon grades of shoes, but in medium 
good grades. 

In your Sunday advertisement you 
can cater to the out-of-town or mail- 
order trade at practically no additional 
expense. You can use a line or two 
of your advertisement to call atten- 
tion to the fact that these goods will 
be delivered within so many miles of 
your store free of charge. 

Your catalogue is a very nice affair, 
but I think you are on the wrong tack 
in trying to do so much and so many 
kinds of advertising with so little 
money. A booklet or catalogue might 
pay you, but while you have so small 
an advertising appropriation I would 
advise that it be spent along one well 
directed line. 

Everything you advertise should be 
prominently displayed. You should 
see that when the people come to the 
store that they get the goods that were 
advertised. Let there be no hiding 
behind the counters and keeping out 
of sight advertised goods. 

If you wish to cater to the men’s 
trade, one of the best things to try is 
to black or polish shoes free of charge. 
Somewhere in the rear of your store 
you could easily place a bootblack 
stand and advertise that all shoes 
bought from you would be blackened 
free of charge. There are several ways 
of checking up the blackings so that 
others. do not impose upon you. In- 
struct your bootblack to only polish 
shoes having your name on them, or 
give each customer a punch card some- 
thing like what is usually known as a 
meal ticket, which will entitle the cus- 
tomer to twenty shines. Every time 
he has his shoes polished let your 
bootblack punch out one shine. Also 
tell your customers that when the 
twenty shines are used up they can 
get a new ticket free of charge as long 
as the shoes last. 

Another plan of running this shoe 
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shining scheme is to give with each 
pair of shoes enough shine coupons to 
equal the value of the shoes. 

You might also give a ticket to 
every man who comes in and pays for 
acash shine. The ticket given with 
the cash shine would entitle him to a 
rebate on his next pair of shoes for 
whatever price he paid for his shine. 
You could advertise that men who had 
their shoes shined at your store and 
paid for it would be given their shoes 
free of charge, or the men who bought 
their shoes from you would be given 
their shines free of charge. 

I do not really think a growth to 
seventy thousand inside of five years 
is bad for your location ; yet, I believe, 
it ought to be more, considering you 
did fifty thousand dollars the first year, 
unless there was some extraordinary 
reason why you should doso much the 
first year without a larger increase 
afterwards. 

I believe that if you carry out the 
thoughts that I have suggested that 
next year will be better, for, from what 
you say in your letter, you have been 
doing a different way. 


* Pd 

HARTForD, Conn, 

Mr. Charles F. Fones, New York, N. Y.: 
Dear S1r—I am the youngest of four broth- 
ers and am going to embark in the retail busi- 
ness in a short while. My two elder brothers 
were in business during the war and made a 
good deal of money, but have since retired. 
My third brother is going to be a partner with 
myself in the new store. He has previously 
been in business and did very well ina Western 
city, selling out to come East. My brother 
who is going to be my partner says that the 
new firm will have to advertise a good deal. 
My two brothers who have retired and who are 
willing to furnish part of the money to give us 
a start, advise against very much advertising. 
Their claim is that they were successful with- 
out it and why should we not be. I know, of 
course, that you will say advertise, but what 
argument would you present to those who ad- 
vise against it? Yours truly 

J. R. Rostnson. 
If Columbus could come back to 
earth and would say to me,“ let us go 
across the ocean in a small sailboat,” 
I would say: “No. You got across 
safely in that way, but there are bet- 
ter ways to-day than there were in 
your time. I am going to sail in one 
of those big English steamers.” To 
your two brothers say the same thing. 
The rules that applied to business in 
their day do not apply at the present 
day. The man who was in business 
before or during the war has done one 
of three things. He has either died 
or retired, or is now known as a back 


number, or he has modified his plans 
from time to time so as to keep up 
with the progress that the country is 
making. I do not know of an excep- - 
tion in the retail business anywhere. 
Take any store you may think of that 
was in business twenty years ago and 
is still in business to-day. Either that 
store is to-day a back number, or it is 
doing business on a different basis 
from what it did twenty years ago. 

No merchant can afford to follow 
absolutely without question the ad- 
vice of any other person unless that 
person has had a wonderfully broad 
experience in modern business affairs. 
In the first place the advice that 
would fit one store and one city may 
not apply to a store differently situ- 
ated. The only way for a business 
man to do is to study general princi- 
ples. Having got these correctly 
formed in his mind, let him work out 
the details of his business for himself. 

believe a merchant ought to get ad- 
vice from every possible source that he 
can. Then ke ought to weigh all this 
advice in the balance of good judg- 
ment and pick out that which applies 
to his particular case. There is no 
business man, whether large or small, 
but what can give good advice on 
some subjects and for some circum- 
stances. The shrewd business man of 
to-day is the one who hears all the ad- 
vice that everybody gives him and 
then makes is mind, after hearing 
all this advice, just what he ought to 
do. There are some pitfalls to be 
avoided. One is, do not make up 
your mind until the evidence is all in. 
I know a business man who has made 
some very serious mistakes in his life 
by being too quick to listen to advice. 
You can go to him and present a mat- 
ter from your standpoint arid he will 
quickly follow it, doing perhaps exact- 
ly as you suggested. The next day 
some other man can go to him and 
tell him just the opposite to what you 
have told him and he will turn right 
around and follow the other man’s ad- 
vice. Be careful that you know both 
sides of the case before you make up 
your mind or act. The elder brother’s 
advice may be good enough for 1860, 
but probably is the worst advice in the 
world to follow in 1898. While there 
may be a great many things that they 
can say that will be helpful at the 
present time, you should always keep 
in mind that circumstances have 
changed since the war. 
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THE HEART 
OF IT. 


The heart of advertising success lies in the 
interest of the rural and suburban classes of the 
country. 

724% per cent of the whole 


population of this country is in 
thesmall towns and rural districts, 


Neither dailies nor monthly publications 
reach this great mass of possible buyers. 


They are the readers and sup- 
porters of the country paper. 


The general advertiser can reach this ele- 
ment through the local paper only. THE Cui- 
caGO NEWSPAPER UNION (10 Spruce Street, 
New York, and 93 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago) lists embrace 1,500 local weeklies in the. 
Middle West, the richest agricultural country in 
the world, from a point of investments and prod- 
ucts. By the Union’s system of co-operative 
advertising, the general advertiser may use all 
or certain combinations of these papers. 


One order, one electrotype, covers the whole list. 
One bill, one check pays it. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


Mo. 10 Spruce St., No. 93 South Jefferson St., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 











a CEI RB 


RERE 


An Idea Good for Any Business. ne 


Easy Steps. «| 6. 


Come. 











TO A HOME AT 5 Commuta- 


e tion fare re- 
duced to toc. 








Lots sold, or houses 


rar 
Glenside 4. built to suit the con- 


venience of purchasers. 


Farms 3 Terms made to suit buyers. 
e Anything in reason will be 


allowed. 














2 Prices of ground are Jess than half of ° 
e those in any suburban site of an equal 
character. 








1 Forty-four trains each way daily. Perfect streets, 
e cement sidewalks, pure artesian well water, gas, elec- 
tric lights and modern sewers. Send for plans and prices. 











When Changing to a Cash Basis. 








A Shoe Hint. | 


2 ] 
When a Girl 


People Appreciate. | 








looks a man over she 
looks from feet to head (it’s odd, 
but it's so), looks first at his feet. 
Better have yours artistically 
incased in the ———— shoes. 
There is a style about them 
which common shoes can not 
approach. More than style— 
comfort and wear. That means 
economy, if you measure cost by 
the year. 





A Shoe Hint. 








Your Head 


AND 
Your Feet 


How can a man give his mind 
to business or pleasure when his 
corns ache? 

Give your head a chance by 
putting your feet into the 
shoes; modeled on the human 
foot. The leather is bark- 
tanned, glove-soft, yet tough. 








a 








our cash methods of doing 
business. A great many 
customers who have been 
trading with us for 25 years 
or more have mentionec how 
pleased they were with the 
change. Knowing our repu- 
tation of honest dealing— 
honest goods at honest prices 

and then when we cut 
prices from 10 to 20 per cent 
on all merchandise — they 
ere bound to be pleased. 











Ever Wear | 


a Sweater? 


When the wind’s driving and 
the snow’s blinding —then a 
sweater does its work. As an 


| emergency protector nothing 


takes the place of a big woolly 
sweater. 

They’re here! 

Are you still without the best 
underwear a dollar will. buy ? 


If so, why so ? “af 
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“The Old Man's Siar 


In every town and city in this 
country H toes are old men who 
have the same story to tell. 
They point out valuable pieces 
i of property and say, “ When i 

vas a boy that property was 
away out of town. It was noth- 
ing but a farm. I! could have 
tought it then for $20 or $30 an 
acre. Now it is worth $10,000, 
But I never thought the town 
would grow out that far. If I 
had known as much then as I 
do now, I would be arich man.” 

You have met those old men 
and wondered how they could 
have had such poor judgment, 
but did you ever stop to think 
that your judgment is no better ? 
Who can tell how big Hunting- 
ton will be by the time you are 
old.and gray-headed ? 

1 am in the real estate busi- 
ness. Prices are very low now. 
‘This very day is the best time 
to avoid the mistakes spoken « f 
in the above old men's story. 

Lhave a number of medium- 
priced properties to sell on 
monthly payments. 











For a Builder. | 





Your New House 


may be correct, but unless 
you have good lumber, the best 
plaster and an experienced car- 
penter the results will be a fail- 
ure. I supply only the best of 
material and employ capable 
and careful workmen. | 
My buildings advertise them- 
selves. } 
I am also wholesale and retail 
dealer in 


Lumber and Building Material 


of all kinds. Flooring, siding, 
lath, shingles, etc. 











Good for a Bowling Alley with Cut 
Pretty Girl. 


This Girl 


Doesn’t bow! at Kroher’s 
but she knows a nice yourg 
healthy fellow that does. She 
is going to marry him soon and 
she says that after they are mar- 
ried he must keep right on bowl- 
ing at Kroher’s because it keeps | 
bim looking strong and healthy, 
and that’s the kind of a husband 
she wants. 


FOUR NEW ALLEYS. 


of a} 
| 





Base 
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citadel one 


if You 


are looking for something 
neat in the line of engraved ad- 
dress or monogram die for your 
correspondence aper, we can 


get up out of the 
omy 


Prices always fair. 

















A Judge of 
Diamonds 


So few persons are really 
good judges of the commercial 
vaiue of gems, that it is a very 
great satisfaction to rely upon 
the integrity of a house whose 
guarantee is as good as a bond. 
Diamonds and other precivus 
stones selected by us may al- 
ways be relied upon as being 
as represented. We cart more 
and we sell more diamonds than 
any other jeweler in town—a 
statement that we can back up. 














Fora /ish Mar 'et. 





| Don't Worry 
About Oysters 


Dinner begins with dainty 
oysters, crowded ’mid flaky ice, 
nestled in pearly half-shells ; 
cold, savory, appetizing prelude 
toadinner, The other courses 
may be perfect, but not many 
cooks can manage half-shells; 
they need knack to open, skill to 
jas them look inviting. One 
store in all ——~—— serves the 
oysters to you at the right min- 
ute, ready in the right way— 
ready to put on the table, ice 
and all, Costs no more than 
the old bothery way ; saves you 
worry about that first course, cn 
which the dinrer’s success de- 
pends. You simply t:ll us how 
many oysters, and what minute 
you want them. They will be 
there, on the minute, and right 
in every way. 














os 


Small Chestnut Coal | 


$4.50 ton 
or $4.00 at the yard | 
| 


When coal sells at that price | 
no one need go cold, or eat their 
meals uncooked. Try a ton or 
more, handy to order, for we 
have telephone connéctions. 




























Tastes Good. 





ls ; ND Full Measure. 


| 


A full quart pure 
grape brandy for 
mince pies. 


DURKIN, Mill & Sprague Sts. 








From the Painters’ Magazine. 














Want That 
Dining-Room 
Redecorated ? 


We have choice things in 
the way of burlap and denim 
effects in imported wall papers, 
or quaint designs patterned after 
old German tapestries. Just the 
thing for dining -rooms. And 
this is the season when we can 
fill hurry orders promptly. Rin 
up ’Phone —- and we will tom | 
a man with sample papers for 
you to choose from; ready to 
give you a reasonable estimate. 

P. GREEN & CO., 


Painters and Decorators. 








For a Drugeist. 





It’s a Fact 


that our prescription de- 
partment is conducted 
on priaciples which meet 
the approval of Hart- 
ford’s best physicians. 








Good for Any Business. 








Talk to Us 


about any work you may 
have to do in our line. 
We can refer you to hun- 
dreds of satisfied custom- 
ers. Telephone 623. 











The Doctor says: 


“You are bilious. Calomel 
might free your liver, but I 
don’t like to use it. When I 
was a boy, my mother used to 
give me Blank’s Bitters, and it 
workei better than anything 
else I know of. Get a bottle 
and let us try that. I think 
they have it down at the store 
for 35c. a bottle. Take only the 
Blank’s, Others will not mi 
you.” 
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Brevity Is the Soul cf Wit. 








$18 | 
AND SUITED. 


L. A. WILLIAMSON & CO., 
First-Class Tailoring. 
94 Main Street - - Room 2. 





| An Attractive Head-line Sor Many People. 








$ { OO ratnenrs 
In Our Men’s Department 


can be found Winter Over- 
coats, Ulsters and Reefers, in 
such a variety of styles and 
prices that you can’t help but be 
pleased with one if you will give 
us a call. The same in our 
Ladies’ Department in Fas wens 
Capes, Collarettes, etc. We have 
a variety tov please the most 
fastidious. 
Our terms $t per week or $4 
per month. 








How About These Prices? 








—_— 


AT BLANK’S 


FROM 7 TO 10 TO-NIGHT 


One lot Webster's 
Unabridged Dic - 


tlonarieS...... «+++ 
Red line edition of 7 

the Poets...... .. 25c 
$1.00 standard cloth 

bound books..... = 29c 
75c. Down filled Sofa 

Cushions....... .. 49c 
asc. Head Rests..... 10c 
2s5c. celluloid Glove 

bOZES....0ccsrcccee roc 
2sc. celluloid Hand- 

kerchief boxes..... toc 
toc. celluloid boxes.. 5c 
soc. White Muslin 


Aprons..........+- 25c 
All Children’s Gar- 

ments this evening 

only..... FEAT Half Price 
All Ladies’ Jackets, 

this evening only.. Half Price 
All Ladies’ Capes, 

this evening only... Half Price | 








Fo, a Restaurant. 





A Warm Supper 


on a cold night, is worth 
going a few blocks ovt of your 
way to get. Come here once 
compare ours with others an 
you’ll come again. 
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‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


, Reade Pamrened Ins may sind to this depestment odvestionnen: A. 
meee ot lans tor advertising. many as possible will receive full, honest, 
criticism. There is no charge for it. PRinTERS’ INK “ pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


its, booklets, cata- 
earnest 








Here is a curiosity in advertising : 


So-Called «‘ Experts ’’ 

Tell us, with owl-like wisdom, that we should 
never attempt to be funny in ads: that ad- 
writing isa very solemn and serious problem— 
and this is borne out by an inspection of their 
ponderous effusions in the local newspapers, 
which are mainly a reiteration of “* Worth $10, 
Sai> Price $1.99%¢,”’ or some other equally 
silly 1ie. The Economical Drug Co. manager 
has ideas of his own in adwriting, and tries to 
be as original in this as in the conduct of a 
great “‘cut-price ” drug business—the “ orig- 
inal ”’ in Chicago. 

Life Is a Tragedy, sickness is a curse, and 

medicines are so nauseating as a rule that the 
— is just aching to discover something 
unny in the juxtaposition. The Big Drug 
Store Does Not Advertise a mere string of 
titles and prices of so-called “‘ patent ”’ medi- 
cines, for various reasons : 

1—It is not particularly enamored of the 
task of selling this class of alleged remedies. 
If the public wants them, we supply the de- 
mand. 

2—The reasons for this indifference will be 
explained on application at 84 State street. 
The very sensible rules of level-headed news- 
paper advertising managers naturally forbid 
assaults on their best advertisers in their own 
columns. 

3—Because everybody interested knows that 
our prices are and always have been the low- 
est average prices in Chicago on drugs, medi- 
cines, prescriptions, etc. 

The Economical Drug Co. revolutionized the 
trade (pardon us, “‘ profession ’’) of drug selling 
in Chicago. It is as different from the ordinary 
drug stores as day is from night, and as brilliant 
comparatively. In no part of our extensive es- 
tablishment is ~ so true as of our model 
open prescription department. 

We have filled therein during the past twelve 
months 53,280 prescriptions, or above five miles 
of prescription blanks if pasted in one strip. 
Besides this, we have sold of already-prepared 
pills, powders, etc., in this department, but not 
classified by us as “ prescriptions,” 27,489 sep- 
arate items, or 80,769 sales in prescription de- 

artment in 52 weeks—12 months—1 year. 

e big drug store “ points with pride ” to this 
unparalleled record. In all this tremendous 
business not an error was made, not a customer 
dissatisfied, not an ingredient used that was 
not absolutely fresh and reliable, and not a par- 
ticle of ‘‘ substitution ” of any nature to the re- 
motest de Physicians especially appre- 
ciate this, and are our friends now almost 
unanimously, where at the start of our busi- 
ness the reverse was the case, because they were 
misinformed and lied to by interested parties. 

We have been informed that some little 
druggist in an 8x10 shop in that decaying busi- 
ness region somewhere near “ the bridge ’’ has 
been “ lambasting ” us in the advertising col- 
umns of the newspapers. If so, it is another 
case of the mosquito and the elephant—we 
didn’t know he was there! The kind of “‘ gray 
matter ” that percolates through the head of the 

glotered st,”’ conducting a 


av “re haPmaci 
95 Teetie: German band”-box of a drug store, can 





be hired for about $6 to work from 7 a. m, to 
11.30 p. m. seven days a week. Therefore our 
manager is not a “‘ registered pharmacist.”” But 
he has brains enough to hire the best profes- 
sional talent at $20 per week and upward, and 
requires them to work but six days of nine 
hours daily with a four weeks’ holiday annually. 
Our clerks are not slaves. 

THE ONLY ECONOMICAL DRUG CO., 

84 State Sr. 
C. H. McConnell, President and Manager. 





I have no doubt that the man who 
pays for this space thinks that this 
advertising is effective. Possibly it 
does bring some people into the store, 
but I have an idea it keeps a great 
many people away. 

he space used is woefully wasted. 
The same points could be made more 
effectively in half the space, and cer- 
tainly the effect is not enhanced by the 
talk about “so-called experts.” That 
hasn’t anything to do with the case. 

Mr. McConnell, in his advertising, is 
trying to produce the same impression, 
and to accomplish the same purpose, 
that the experts are trying to accom- 
plish. He wants to give the impres- 
sion that at his drug store people can 
get a bigger value for their money than 
they can at anybody else’s drug store. 

When the dry goods adwriter says: 
“ Worth ten dollars—selling price, one 
dollar ninety-nine and a half cents,” he 
is simply trying to produce this same 
impression, and to my mind a plain 
statement of prices and reductions is 
more convincing than three-fourths of 
a column of more or less nonsensical, 
ill-tempered talk. 

The whole tone of this drug ad is 
such that I hardly see how any sen- 
sible man or woman can take a pre- 
scription to this store to be filled. 
Certainly the filling of a prescription 
which may mean life or death tosome 
member of the family is a pretty 
serious proposition, and the subject is 
one that should not be handled fiip- 
pantly, or in what is kaown as the “ be- 
jasus ” manner. 

The hurrah style of advertising is 
first-rate in many lines of business, 
and under many circumstances, but 
many people might get the impression 
that the druggist who was willing to 
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make a monkey of himself in order to 
attract attention, would be too busy 
admiring his own alleged fun to give 
the proper and serious attention neces- 
sary to the filling of a prescription. 

The fact that he does not fill the 
prescriptions himself, but hires some 
one to do it, does not materially alter 
the case. An establisement takes its 
tone from its head. The employees 
must, to a certain extent, be a reflec- 
tion of the employer. His attitude 
toward his business and his customers 
must appear to them to be the right 
one. If he holds himself and his busi- 
ness cheaply, it is an absolute cer- 
tainty that they will do so too. 

The man who manages this drug 
store, and who is responsible for these 
advertisements, is certainly a bright, 
smart, energetic, pushing business man. 
The results which he chronicles are 
sufficient evidence of this, but he is 
certainly making his success harder 
than it need be. 

The ad seems to indicate that he is 
a good business manager, that he 
knows how to systematize his store 
work, and how to get good work out 
of his employees. He gives entirely 
too much credit to his - originality.” 
A reasonable amount of dignity and 
earnestness is not incompatible with 
energy, enthusiasm and so-called “orig- 
inality” in business. 

* Pd 
“ Tue EvEnING SENTINEL.” 

Soutu Norwa tk, Conn., Dec. 14, 1898. | 

Chas. Austin Bates, Esq., 10 Spruce Street, 
‘ew York, N.Y.: 

DEAR Str—The Department of Criticism in 
Printers’ Ink, conducted by you, interests 
me very much indeed, and I respectfully ask 
your opinion on the inclosed. I am not in the 
adwriting business, but in the advertising and 
business part of the Evening Sentinel, and I 
write these ads for the benefit of our adver- 
tisers, who seem to have no time to look after 
them for themselves. Yours very respectfully, 

Cuas. BAKER. 


The advertisements that Mr. Baker 
sends are not particularly good, but 
they are certainly better than those 
advertisers would be likely to get up 
for themselves, and his work certainly 
must keep the advertising space 
fresher than the advertisers would 
keep it. 

The employment of adwriters by 
newspapers is a step in the right direc- 
tion. There will be a time, and, I 
think, a not very distant time, when 
all first-class local newspapers will 
employ a writer of advertising to take 
charge of local advertisers’ space, or 
at least to assist the local advertiser 
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in the work of keeping his space fresh 
and attractive. 

The salary that such an adwriter 
would receive would not have to be a 
very large one. In the smaller citiesa 
first-rate local reporter gets from twelve 
to twenty-five dollars a week. If he 
gets twenty-five dollars he is a very 
good reporter indeed. An advertise- 
ment writer could be employed by a 
local paper at some price between the 
two figures. 

Naturally, he would not be the best 
advertisement writer in the world, nor 
even thenext best, but he would be a 
good deal better than none, and he 
would be better than the local mer- 
chant would be willing to pay for his 
own use exclusively. 

If he goes at the work with the 
proper spirit, and is willing to study 
and hustle, he will find his effective- 
ness increasing day by day, and he will 
always be worth more money to the 
paper than he witl cost. - 

Many a local advertiser would use 
space, or additional space, if he anly 
knew what to put in it. He is either 
too busy to write his advertising, or he 
thinks he is, which amounts to exactly 
the same thing. If he could have his 
space kept fresh for him without any 
wear or tear on his gray matter, he 
would be glad to do it. He would be 
much more contented with his adver- 
tising, and he woul’ hear from it 
oftener. 3 

When he is in this state of mind it 
ought to be a reasonably easy thing 
for an adwriter to prepare for him 
occasionally a large-sized ad, which he 
would be very glad to order into the 
paper for one or more times. Thus, the 
newspaper would make more money as 
well as the advertiser. 

To be sure, this is not an ideal ar- 
rangement, but itis a step in advance. 
There will come a time, and it is not 
so very far distant, when practically 
every local store will have its own ad- 
writer. He may not be employed ex- 
clusively as an adwriter. He may be 
a bookkeeper or a clerk, but he wil! 
be a particularly valuable clerk or 
bookkeeper, because he knows some- 
thing about advertising, and because he 
can relieve his employer of the details of 
this department. He may not write par- 
ticularly smart, adsmithy advertising, 
but if he has a fair education and is in 
earnest and will work and study, he 
can produce effective advertising for 
his employer. 
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If he will learn that advertisiug is 
simplj\telling people what sort of 
goods are for sale, and where and on 
what terms, and for how much, he will 
be pretty sure to do good work, al- 
though it may not scintillate with epi- 
grammatic sayings. Perhaps he will 
not do the work as well as it could be 
done, but he will do it one hundred 
per cent better than it has been done, 
and in some cases two or three or four 
hundred per cent better. 

Moreover, it would not pay the local 
advertiser to pay the price of a man 
who could do the best kind of adver- 
tising. There are only a few local ad- 
vertisers who can afford to pay so 
much as one dollar apiece for the 
writing of their ads, and there are 
no really good advertisement writers 
in business for themselves who can af- 
ford to do this work at so smali a 
price as one dollar per ad. Nathaniel 
Fowler could undoubtedly write bet- 
ter advertising than the local clerk or 
bookkeeper, but it is said that Nathan- 
iel now charges about two hundred 
dollars a minute for consultations, and 
therefore it could hardly be expected 
that he would write retail ads at less 
than twenty-five or fifty dollars apiece, 
so he is out of the question. 

The only cheap and fairly satisfac- 
tory plan of supplying ads to retailers 
has been the Syndicate or League 
plan, and it is far from perfect. Per- 
haps a combination of the Syndicate 
plan and the local advertisement 
writer might give good results, but that 
would depend on the local writer. 

There are going to be a great many 
more adwriters than there are now. 
Every wide-awake retailer will have 
some wide-awake man or woman in 
his employ who can write presentable 
stuff for his daily announcements. 

Those who are first to realize this 
fact, and first to adopt the idea, are go- 
ing to get a start on their competitors. 

The young men and women who 
realize that there will be a demand for 
clerks and bookkeepers, who will also 
know something about advertising, 
will pretty soon get themselves into 
positions better than the ordinary. 

Business colleges that make retail 
advertising one of the studies that 
they teach will very soon realize the 
importance of that study and will find 
themselves pulling away from their 
competitors. 

There are, I believe, about one hun- 
dred and five thousand doctors in the 


country, and I don’t see why there 
shouldn’t be that many, or more, retail 
adwriters in the course of a very few 
years. 

The effect on advertising will be 
good. The advertising itself will be 
brighter, more interesting,-more hon- 
est and more effective. As it is now, 
I believe that ninety-nine per cent of 
all local advertising is not as effective 
as it should be, and that perhaps fifty 
per cent of all the money paid for 
local advertising is wasted. This is 
true, not because the space in the 
local newspapers is not valuable, but 
because it is used without judgment. 

+ * 

On the night of December 4 the 
Warren street store of Rogers, Peet & 
Co. was burned. 

Their Monday morning ads had a 
little postscript dated 12.30 a. m., say- 
ing that their Warren street store was 
at that time in flames, but that they 
would be able to take care of their 
Warren street customers at their other 
two stores. 

I reproduce their ads that appeared 
on December 6 and 7. They certain- 
ly show that Rogers, Peet & Co.’s ad- 
vertising man is awake, and that he is 
able to see a good advertising oppor- 
tunity, even in a misfortune. 





Ever gone to business and found your busi- 
ness gone? One doesn’t know just “‘ where 
they’re at ” ; but we’ll tell you to-morrow, we 
hope. 

Now, if any of our good friends are looking 
forward to a big fire sale, justlet them look up 
at the sketch above—it’s from life. 

Annex, though, is still intact, saved by the 
double walls separating it from the main build- 
ing—heat couldn’t get in. Our new Harder- 
fold underwear, advertised yesterday, is made 
on the same principle, two separate folds— 
heat can’t get out. 

Warren street salesmen are all at Prince 
street, and they’ll try to make Warren street 
customers feel at home ; the stock is identical 
with what was at Warren street ; it’s again du- 
plicated at 32d street. 

It means every good kind of suits, overcoats, 
shoes, hats and furnishings for man or boy. 


Rocers, Peet & Co. 





Unlike Nero who fiddled his time away, we 
have spent ours looking for a new home: 350 
Broadway, corner Leonard street, will holly 
be our new downtown address ; ready in a day 
or two. 

Ought to know something about “ warm ”’ 
clothing, shouldn’t we? We have enough to 
fill four ordinary stores in spite of there being 
but two. 

Not the warmed-over kind. Fresh from off 
the fire, not out of it. 

* oe? 28 * 
Our $3 Derby hats proved too good to burn. 
Rocers, Pget & Co, 
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AN aa 
IMPORTANT 
CHANGE 


‘THe CHICAGO WoRLD was discontinued with theissue of October 20. 
This reduces the circulation of Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,000 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
| therefore reduced. Tie new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 
| per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 
i 











There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
| CuHicaGO Wor -p hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 

Cuicaco WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- , 
t sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped the 
CuicaGo Wor LD in the race for favor and with the usual result of 
| keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffcred, and we 
discontinued the WORLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 


We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always met with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly- 
lives seven days, a daily twenty-four hours, 


Boyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 Wren, 


Boyce’s Monthly 
600,000 ‘rontmy, 


$2.00 per Agate line per Issue. 

















AND GET W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 
RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
=== 
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Here’s Something 
for Publishers of 
Books to Think About! 




















The Wanamaker Library Club has been greatly interested 
for some months in pushing the sale of The International 
Library of Famous Literature, edited by Andrew Lang. 


This is an expensive work, 
ranging in price from $31 to $91. 


THE NEw YorK JOURNAL sold more books than any 
other New York newspaper, and Mr. Wanamaker advertised 
in them all, using the same amount of space in each until it 
had been demonstrated beyond ali doubt that THE JOURNAL 
was bringing the best results, and then he increased his adver- 
tising space in THE JOURNAL, using a page on Saturday 
morning, December 17th, and another page on Wednesday 
morning, December 21st, advertising exclusively the Wana 
maker Library Club. The results from each advertisement 
were so great that it re-accentuated the fact that THE JOURNAL 
is the best advertising medium used by Mr. Wanamaker in 
New York, 

Isn’t this plain statement of fact worth some thought on 
the part of publishers of books who persist in advertising 
almost exclusively in class papers so-called? Wouldn’t they 
sell more books if they advertised more in THE JOURNAL and 
less in papers of small circulation? 

Think about it, Mr. Publisher! 


e 


% The New York Journal 


a W. R. Hearst. 


Ts 
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